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1981-1985. They look at what has happened to 
percentages of the population ranked by in- 
| come. The result was that, while the total 
population had income increases of 4.8 per 
cent, the poorest did almost twice as well, at 
8.4 per cent. This seemed to support the much- 
heralded “trickle-down” theory, which holds 
that the poor benefit from rising living standards 
and that overall economic performance is cru- 
cial, not government anti-poverty measures. 

Now, thanks to the vigilance of the House of 
Commons select committee on social services, 
a major error has been found. The committee 
had been unhappy about the Department of 
Social Security’s decision to change the way in 
which poverty was measured, as the depart- 
ment preferred to assess the fortunes of the 
poorest against average income, rather than, as 
previously, in relation to supplementary benefit 
rates. The select committee asked the Insitute 
of Fiscal Studies to undertake some analyses, 
based on the original method. While doing this 
work the Institute discovered the error. 


The corrected data shows that the lowest 10 | 


per cent in fact had a real increase, after housing 
costs, of just 2.6 per cent, not 8.4 per cent. As 
the committee’s report notes: “Far from this 
group experiencing the largest percentage 
increase in living standards, they have now 
been found to have had an increase over the 
period 1981-85 of only half the average increase 
experienced by the total population.” (The new 
average increase was 5.4 per cent.) 

The match between the poverty lobby and 
the DSS, seemingly over, is now into extra 
time. It could serve to re-open the debate about 
poverty and raises crucial questions about the 
role of the state. As Frank Field, the commit- 
tee’s chairman, said: “There is no hidden hand 
to protect the poorest in our community unless 
voters and government decide to do so.” 

Now another debate should open, about the 
integrity of official statistics. The mistake now 
unearthed was a genuine one, but the debate 
about poverty has been dogged in recent years 
by controversy over measurement. The select 
committee itself has had a running battle with 
the DSS on this question, and much of its report 
contains polite requests to the government to 
present proper data. 

All too often in recent years, official statistics 
have been called into question by the opposition 
and other groups. When government presents 
new measures and new methodologies the res- 
ults seem to be to scale down the size of the 
social problem under scrutiny. Should not of- 
ficial information of this kind be the property of 
the whole democracy, and not just the plaything 
of the executive? 

Years ago, the argument was accepted that 
public broadcasting was too important to be run 
by the government itself. Similarly, should not 
our ways of measuring key developments be 
placed in the hands of a public body similar to the 
BBC, and charged with reporting to the nation? 


Such a body would measure and monitor, | 


examine and publish. Of course government, 
like any large organisation, needs its own stat- 
istics. But its adminstrative political require- 
ments are not always the same as those of 
democracy as a whole. 
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Thatcher's folly 


Colin Ward 


We had the usual sinking feeling 
when the fire engine from a town 
eight miles away came wailing 
down our lane. Someone was in 
real trouble. It turned out to be a 
thatched roof fire in a nearby vill- 
age, Lindsey, a heartbreak for the 
people living there. But it could 
have been worse. Station officer 
Terry Baker said “We've saved a 
large proportion of the occupiers’ 
goods, helped by their own efforts 
and those of neighbours.” Farmers 
used their tractors to take furniture over the 
fields to a barn for storage and “other neigh- 
bours helped collect smaller items”. 

I was reminded of some famous words from 
Kropotkin, rejecting the notion that we should 
simply love our neighbour. He complained that 
“to reduce animal sociability to love and sympa- 
thy means to reduce its generality and its im- 
portance, just as human ethics based upon love 
and personal sympathy have only contributed to 
narrow the comprehension of the moral feelings 
as a whole. It is not love of my neigh- 
bour—whom I often do not know at all—which 
induces me to seize a pail of water and to rush 
towards his house when I see it on fire; it is a far 
wider, even though more vague, feeling of 
solidarity and sociability which moves me.” 
(Mutual Aid: a factor of evolution, Freedom 
Press). 

There’s a key message here, rejecting that 
two-faced Christian notion of love (busily mak- 
ing mischief in societies like Northern Ireland 
and South Africa) in favour of ordinary solidar- 
ity. But there is a more prosaic question. Why 
do people have thatched roofs in the first place? 

Of the half-dozen reasons, we can begin with 
the last. Grasses in their endless forms are the 
most widely-used building materials in the 
world. Secondly, their production relies on 
nothing more than the natural process of photo- 
synthesis. Thirdly, their use provides the best 
possible kind of insulation: thatched houses are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
Fourthly, the renovation of thatched roofs is a 
truly rural way of providing employment for a 
few young people who would otherwise be out 
of work: it is labour-intensive and eco-friendly. 

Fifthly and sixthly, it is the roofing that hi- 
story blesses. Since we have moved into the 
phase of canonising the past the idea has grown 
that if you buy or inherit a thatched house, you 
have an obligation to go on thatching. We are 
actually surrounded by houses where the pitch 
of the roof and the height of the chimneys 
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indicate that they used to be 
thatched. And people have said to 
me seriously that they couldn’t 
sleep under any other kind of roof. 
Getting hold of a thatcher is an 
endless topic, as is keeping him on 
one particular job, and the durabil- 
ity of his materials, as some last 
longer than others. There are Nor- 
folk reeds, grown coastally, but 
inland too, and long-stalk wheat- 
straw which nowadays has to be 
purposely grown and harvested to 
recover it intact. The materials, in fact, often 
come not from East Anglia but from eastern 
Europe, by way of Ipswich. 

There’s a queue of customers and a legendry 
of horror stories. The results are often sensa- 
tionally beautiful: exquisite roofs with elaborate 
decoration held in place by broches of hazel 
twigs, and with chicken-wire to stop the birds 
making havoc of the eaves. But there are cease- 
less dilemmas in trying to do the right thing. 
The dry, hot spring has coincided with 15 
thatched roof fires in Suffolk this year and our 
local fire chief says that the commonest causes 
are sparks from garden bonfires or from chim- 
neys. He urges dwellers to have a hosepipe 
ready, connected to the domestic water supply. 

We should have learned from Ernest 
Trowbridge. He was an architect active in 
Kingsbury, in the northern suburbs of London, 
in the years after the first world war. There he 
sought to use what he described as “scientific 
old English construction” with houses built and 
clad in elm and covered with thatch. 

You can see them today, surviving in Stag 
Lane, Buck Lane and Slough Lane, Kingsbury. 
Writing to the Minister of Health in 1919 about 
the new legislation for the “Housing of the 
Working Classes”, Trowbridge explained that 
in the “irreducible minimum house”, the ancient 
ways were best, if tenants could be induced to 
do much for themselves. 

Thatch could be rendered fire-resistant, he 
said, by liming or chemical spraying, but the 
Sage of Kingsbury had a trump card up his 
sleeve: “In addition to an air-tight fire-resisting 
timber roof, there is embedded in the ridge of 
the roof a water sprinkler, which is controlled 
from the exterior at ground level. By this 
means, in case of alarm, the entire surface of 
the roof can be flooded in less than half a 
minute.” I wonder why the new generation of 
country folk took no notice. Maybe they just 
relied on solidarity, without this elementary 
technical back-up? 
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working with victims of ritual abuse, but it 
refused to make public any evidence. The 
society was charged with using sensationalism 
to further its fundraising campaign. 

One notorious case was uncovered in Nottin- 
gham in 1987, when all 15 children of an ex- 
tended family were taken into care. Nine adults 
were sent to prison, following allegations of 
animal sacrifices, and children being sexually 
abused and made to drink blood and urine. 

But evil is usually more banal. A case in Brent 
which came to light in 1988 may be more 
typical: a total of 200 children were abused by a 
ring of about 20 men over a period of five or six 
years. The main procurer was a man who 
owned a toy-stall and used his position to 
seduce or threaten children. Last year several 
men were sent to prison for up to 16 years. 

At Brent social services, Peter Bibby says 
dealing with organised abuse demands a diffe- 
rent approach from dealing with abuse within 
families. It means, for one thing, greater co- 
operation and more intensive working with the 
police. “This is a form of organised crime,” he 
says. Valerie Howarth, director of ChildLine, 
the helpline for abused children, agrees. “You 
don’t know who’s involved. You have to keep 
information secret, whereas with family abuse 
sharing and disclosure is the key.” 

Following infiltration by paedophile rings into 
private schools (a case involving Crookham 
Court school in Wiltshire will come to court 
shortly), new powers for social services depart- 
ments to inspect such schools were included in 
last year’s Children Act. The Department of 
Health has set up a working party to consider a 
strategy for dealing with organised abuse. 

Meanwhile, the Brent case has given rise toa 
proposal, due to be considered today (25 May) 
by the London Boroughs Children’s Regional 
Planning Committee. This is for a unit to co- 
ordinate information nationally, and to give ad- 
vice and training regionally to local authorities 
faced with a problem which may be far more 
widespread than previously admitted. 
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Close harmon 


Colin Ward 


Unwordly old Martin Buber used 

to enjoy quoting the worldly Amer- 

ican sociologist Robert Maclver on 

our bad habit of identifying the 

social with the political, which 

Maclver said made us “guilty of 

the grossest of all confusions, 

which completely bars any un- 
derstanding of either society or the 

state.” Buber saw the political 

principle wherever there was 

power, authority, hierarchy, domi- 

nion, and the social principle 

wherever people link themselves in an associa- 
tion based on a common need or a common 
interest. 

What is it, he asked, that gives the political 
principle its ascendancy? And he gave a sharp 
answer: “The fact that every people feels itself 
threatened by the others gives the state its 
definitive unifying power; it depends upon the 
instinct of self-preservation of society itself; the 
latent external crisis enables it to get the upper 
hand in internal crises... All forms of govern- 
ment have this in common: each possesses 
more power than is required by the given con- 
ditions; in fact this excess in the capacity for 
making dispositions is actually what we under- 
stand by political power. The measure of this 
excess which cannot, of course, be computed 
precisely, represents the exact difference be- 
tween administration and government.” 

Buber called this excess the “political 
surplus”, and this insight is worth more than 
you can learn from half-a-dozen professors of 
politics or from the memoirs of cabinet min- 
isters. He observed that “the political principle 
is always stronger in relation to the social prin- 
ciple than the given conditions require. The 
result is a continous diminution in social sponta- 
neity.” 

This is just the observation that shocked 
western visitors bring back from Romania. All 
totalitarian regimes try to destroy every social 
institution they cannot themselves dominate. 
From Hitler and Stalin to the latest local tyrant 
anywhere, they all insist that the community 
should express itself through the Leader or the 
Party or not at all. The real measure of the 
health of a society could be expressed as its 
community quotient, which I would define in 
words borrowed from Kropotkin as “the high- 
est development of voluntary association in all 
its aspects, in all possible degrees, for all ima- 
ginable aims; ever changing, ever modified 
associations which carry in themselves the ele- 
ments of their durability and constantly assume 
new forms which answer best to the multiple 
aspirations of all.” 
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His words came to life for me, 
unexpectedly, in two new books, 
neither likely to make headlines. 
The first is Enterprising Neigh- 
bours: the development of the 
Community Association move- 
ment in Britain (ed. Raymond 
Clarke and published at £8 by 
NFCO, 8/9 Upper Street, London 
N1 OPQ). This traces 60 years of 
effort to establish community 
associations as voluntary, 
democratic all-embracing bodies 

able to be unifying influences in every locality. 
David Donnison’s foreword stresses that this 
topic is on all political agendas with Conservat- 
ives “bent on giving schools and housing to 
community groups, partly as a way of breaking 
up the opposition’s power base” and Labour 
councils seeking to decentralise power to 
neighbourhoods. 

The second, absorbing book is The Hidden 
Musicians: music-making in an English town by 
Ruth Finnegan (Cambridge). She’s an anthro- 
pologist from the Open University, so the place 
she describes is Miltcn Keynes, but could be 
anywhere. The immense advantage of her eth- 
nographic approach is that she refrains from 
value classifications of music. Salvation Army 
bands, the Sherwood Sinfonia, the Morris men, 
families dressing up for the Country and We- 
stern night, church choirs and a hundred rock 
and pop groups are all music, and when you 
think of the people hiring venues, drawing up 
programmes, ferrying their children to 
rehearsals and carting equipment around, let 
alone packing the audiences, you realise that 
anywhere a hitherto unrecorded proportion of 
the population is directly involved in the activity 
of music-making. 

Professor Finnegan manages to sweep aside 
endless assumptions: the sociologists’ preoccu- 
pation with class, the distinctions between ama- 
teur and professional and, above all, ideas about 
musical exclusiveness. The same busy per- 
formers can find themselves in a brass band one 
night, in a symphony orchestra another, and in 
an ad hoc jazz group on Fridays. This is the 
fluidity of involvement in changing communities 
that attracted Buber and Kropotkin. It’s great 
to think that an element of the community 
quotient of any society, east or west, can be 
measured by the crowd of young people, end- 
lessly practising for their big performance in a 
local pub under the self-deprecating group 
names they choose like Typical Shit. Ruth Fin- 
negan lists hundreds. This is the backhanded 
way in which shared enthusiasms hold commu- 
nities together. 
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nice. New jargon ushered in exchanges be- 
tween strangers which might qualify as safe sex 
repartee: “Is that coconut fibre?” (in a mat- 
tress) “Uhu”; “Only honey sweetened?” 
“Mmm”. The skin tone is white, the age thirty- 
something, the gender largely irrelevant. A 
brand new conservatism was best exhibited by 
the Civic Trust, devoted to cleaning up fine 
British towns. Areas are evaluated in terms of 
the smartness of their preservation, which 
could be accomplished in Ancient, Georgian or 
Victorian fashion; nothing else. In addition, they 
will trace your family history. They are also 
dedicated to clearing the country of graffiti, on 
the dubious premise that this is more of an 
eyesore than pedestrian shopping malls. 

Ideas and discussion were confined to the 
basement, where most of the serious matters 
were broached. Significantly, these events 
were sparsely attended, and radicals were 
muted. While many speakers went as far as to 
admit they were “rather angered” at what was 
going on upstairs, most seemed to have diluted 
their lines to avoid offence. There was much 
talk of “our” kids, and “our” responsibilities. 
Greenism was touted as a new form of pride in 
possession, with much hearty thigh-slapping 
camaraderie around an assumption of enlighten- 
ment. A traditional Englishness crept into the 
language. Our attitude to the Third World was 
deemed “a bit of cheek” or just “crazy”. We 
were urged to “squeal” on companies filling our 
rivers with waste: the Wodehousian spirit that 
just wants to see fair play. 

Stalemate was often reached when discus- 
sions turned to political action. “We” all know 


We were invited to “squeal” on 
companies filling our rivers with 
waste: the Wodehousian spirit that 
just wants to see fair play 


what we want done, and “we” intend to do it, 
but are maybe too ecstatically in awe of those 
newly-revived concepts: personal morality, 
trust, promises, hope, positive thinking and 
Dunkirk spirit. A bogus d.i. yism creeps in too, 
with drafted letters ready to send your MP can 
be altered to suit personal requirements, and 
houses that can be built from scratch, from a kit. 
This ethos of self-help ignores the question of 
who really has power, and not many of those 
who do were present here. 

The exhibition begged as many questions as 
it answered. When self-determination, that old 
left buzz word, collapses meekly into “me gene- 
ration” piety, how much can individuals do on 
their own? That a newly defined version of 
politics is sprawling into the mainstream is 
surely some sign of progress, as the politics of 
everyday life comes alive. But is this just a new 
guise for a traditional range of British res- 
ponses, based, as usual, on higher sensitivities, 
stout common sense or simply the power of the 
cheque book? 
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Jumbo landscapes 


Colin Ward 


No train traveller forgets the first 
sight of Durham: the cathedral on 
its magnificent site, towering over 
the city. It’s the same in the op- 
posite kind of landscape. In the 
flatlands of East Anglia you know 
you're reaching Ely from miles 
away as the line circumnavigates 
the cathedral on its island in the 
Fens. 

Reaching Colchester there’s the 
same sensation. The first thing 
you see is this great monument on 
the horizon. But it’s not a church: it’s the water 
tower. And it’s the town’s most important land- 
mark. The purpose of such towers of course is 
to store enough water high enough to give 
adequate pressure in the locality without res- 
orting to pumps. Everyone remembers at least 
one with affection, even the modest modern 
precast concrete kind, but people relish most 
those dressed up to look like something else: 
castles, church towers, a Big Ben look-alike, an 
Italian campanile. The last two types were 
particularly suitable because of the bulge at the 
top of the tower. 

My own favourites are the pair at Thorpe- 
ness on the Suffolk coast. One is dressed as a 
Norman gateway with two cottages beneath the 
concealed tank. The other is more spectacular. 
It consists of a neat cottage standing 100 feet in 
the air. Beneath it, the supporting structure is 
clad in the local weatherboarding to form a 
house whose first occupant gave it the name 
which has stuck, the House in the Clouds. 

The one in Colchester was christened Jumbo 
by the Rev John Irvine, even before it was built. 
(The name was that of the huge elephant which 
the London Zoo had sold, to a chorus of pro- 
tests, to the American circus-owner P T Bar- 
num.) Mr Irvine had learned to his alarm that 
the second largest water tower in England was 
to be built 16 feet from the back of his rectory 
and that it would carry, 85 feet above his head, a 
cast-iron tank designed to hold 230,000 gallons 
of water. Out of deference to him the site was 
moved to 60 feet away, though he still comp- 
lained that there would be “painful reverbera- 
tions” from the church bells. 

Jumbo turned out to be one of those great 
monuments to the last century’s civic pride and 
local enterprise which are a standing rebuke to 
modern centralising politicians. As the nick- 
name implies, it stands at the top of Balkerne 
Hill on four vast legs of brickwork culminating in 
huge round arches, topped with Italianate ar- 
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cading, with the tank itself visible 
and surmounted by a pyramidical 
copper roof. It closes the vista of 
the High Street, and if you stand 
beneath it in the nice complex of 
buildings and spaces on the hilltop, 
you get a Piranesi experience of 
monumental grandeur. 

People have said to me that I 
ought to write a book about water 
towers, and I have always replied 
that to be worthy of the subject 
you should be a photographer and 

note every one you see in the travels of a 
lifetime. I was relieved to learn last year that it 
has, in fact, been done. Bernd and Hilda Be- 
cher’s Water Towers (Harvard) presents 200 of 
them, photographed over 25 years. As their 
book costs £40, I haven’t seen it and can’t teli 
you if it includes the House in the Clouds or 
Jumbo. But the idea is great, and indeed topical, 
as we think back to the great 19th century 
struggle of unsung engineers to provide their 
citizens, as a matter of ordinary social morality, 
with a plentiful supply of water which was pure 
and cheap at the turn of a tap. 

The need for a tank on the top of the hill had 
been mooted since 1859, but the structure 
finally authorised in 1880 was designed by the 
young borough engineer, Charles Clegg. He 
proposed a circular tank of wrought iron, but 
the great sanitary reformer Sir Robert Rawlin- 
son, chief engineer to the Local Government 
Board, urged him to change to a square tank of 
cast iron. This made it too complex for Arthur 
Mumford of the local Culver Street Ironworks 
(it was taken for granted that local labour would 
be used) so he subcontracted the manufacture 
to a Newcastle firm who delivered it by sea to 
Colchester’s dock at Hythe. 

Finally, in 1883, Sir Robert Robertson told 
his audience at the opening ceremony that the 
tower had been a wise investment by the citi- 
zens and would surely stand a hundred years. 
He was right. A century later the tank was 
pumped full of water in the small hours every 
morning, using off-peak electricity. 

Soon afterwards, changes in the distribution 
system made the tower superfluous. It was put 
up for sale. One firm proposed to install a lift and 
put a restaurant in the great tank. What a 
panorama of the town the diners would have! 
But this was rejected for fire escape reasons. 
At last a religious group has taken it over as a 
centre for meditation. There’s plenty to me- 
ditate about. 
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The right to quit 


orthern Ireland has its own social security 
N system, with its own appeal tribunals and 

commissioners, but the benefit rules and 
the problems they cause are mostly the same as 
in Britain. The decision of commissioner 
McNally on an unemployment benefit case, 
reported in the Belfast Law Centre’s admirable 
quarterly Welfare Rights News is of particular 
interest, even though “not binding” in Britain. 

The claimant in question, a married woman, 
had spent 17 years caring for her handicapped 
son. On his death she began work as a hospital 
domestic assistant but left after a week. That 
was in September 1988, just before new contri- 
bution rules effectively barred ex-long-term ca- 
rers from unemployment benefit. The adjudica- 
tion officer, however, disqualified her for bene- 
fit for 13 weeks on the grounds that she had left 
voluntarily without just cause. 

The Ballymena appeal tribunal endorsed that 
decision, but the commissioner disagrees. The 
tribunal, he says, ignored relevant factors in 
deciding whether the claimant had’ good cause 
for leaving the job and, if not, for how long she 
should be disqualified. One such factor was the 
possibility of hardship. The maximum qualifica- 
tion period was raised from six to 26 weeks 
between 1986 and 1988, but it can be as short as 
one day. In deciding the appropriate period, the 
commissioner says, the effect on the claimant 
must be taken into account. This is certainly not 
the existing practice. More often than not, the 
maximum disqualification is imposed. The risk 
of hardship is not treated as a mitigating factor. 

Another relevant factor noted by the com- 
missioner is the need to allow a person to take 
an unfamiliar job and leave after a trial period 
without incurring a penalty. This, he points out, 
is a statutory right under last year’s social 
security act, but only where the person has 
stayed in the job at least six weeks. But if 
someone leaves sooner, the trial period con- 
cept should at least be considered. 

Finally, the commissioner dismisses the no- 
tion that adjudication officers have an “unfet- 
tered discretion” in fixing the disqualification 
period. He urges that guidelines should be 
issued to help in achieving uniformity of 
decision-making “which is absolutely essen- 
tial... particularly now in view of the serious 
consequences of a long disqualification”. 

That is not a new idea. The British chief 
adjudication officer has referred to the need for 
such guidance in his annual reports, but cited 
the officers’ “unfettered discretion” as a reason 
for not providing it. Perhaps he will think again 
after commissioner McNally’s comments. 

Tony Lynes 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Ben’s bike 


Colin Ward 


One of the fringe benefits of living 
in a small place is that, if you value 
your reputation, you cannot be- 
have dishonourably to neighbours. 
Some people resent the tyranny of 
village opinion, fearing that it is in 
fact a stifling kind of moral censor- 
ship. Others feel strong enough to 
ignore the disapproval of those 
they meet every week. But there 
does exist a code of behaviour, 
based on simple notions of fair- 
ness, that people transgress at the 
price of having it held against them for a life- 
time. 

We have one neighbour who has declined to 
have any dealings with a local garage because he 
felt unfairly treated in 1956. Forgotten by 
everyone else, that was the year of the Suez 
invasion when petrol was temporarily rationed, 
and he is convinced that he was discriminated 
against in the share-out. One year another 
neighbour had his ewes impregnated by a local 
farmer’s tup, and fell into dispute over the 
ownership of a particularly desirable ram lamb. 
Farmer and ram are both now long dead, but the 
sense of outrage lives on. 

People do have soundly based ideas of how 
we should behave to each other, and one of the 
differences between living in a big place and a 
small village is that you would be foolish to 
ignore the moral disapprobation that follows 
actions that contradict ordinary notions of what 
is and what is not fair. This is why the story of 
Ben’s bike is likely to be held against people for 
along time. 

Ben is a 10 year old in the next village from 
ours, a second son. His parents’ income is low 
and insecure, but like everyone else, they are 
determined that he should have every delight 
that could be provided. For his birthday they 
got him a racer bike costing about £100. He was 
riding it around the recreation field in the village 
when a girl asked him for a ride. She too rode it 
around and, unfortunately, left it in the gateway 
to the field. 

Then a young man, passing by in his father’s 
car, drove over Ben’s bike. It was ruined. Any 
possible repairs would cost more than the price 
of a new one. Ben’s parents approached both 
the owner of the car and the parents of the girl 
who had been riding the bike. The car owner 
was sympathetic. The last thing he wanted to 
do was to lose the No Claims bonus on his 
insurance policy, but he was willing to meet half 
the cost of a new bike so long as the girl's 
parents would pay the rest. 

But the other parents had a different view. 
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First they claimed that it wasn’t 
their daughter who had left the 
bike in that vulnerable position. 
After that they claimed that any- 
way, as Ben had given her permis- 
sion to ride his bike, no responsi- 
bility fell on them. 

Ben’s family are in an odious 
position, faced with the offer of one 
ex gratia payment, dependent 
upon another, which has been 
denied. I can remember a faintly 
similar minor tragedy with our own 

Ben many years ago. 

Our Ben had a bike called Pixie and he even 
made up songs about her. One day in the park 
Pixie was abducted by little local bruisers and 
was never seen again. 

Friends stepped in and did an instant paint job 
ona slightly better bike that had worked its way 
through several children. But the local Ben has 
unhappily discovered that the adult world is only 
too ready to disclaim obvious obligations. The 
lesson he has learned in the bikeless weeks is 
that you can’t trust anyone. 

The episode leaves a nasty taste. Moralists 
like me are ready to explain that it belongs to an 
era when politicians are anxious to proclaim that 
the community doesn’t exist, only individuals 
and families. Was Ben wrong to allow someone 
else to ride his bike? And if he was wrong, 
wasn’t his an error of generosity to be app- 
lauded rather than penalised? Or do we really 
want to rear a generation of selfish individual- 
ists? 

It isn’t anyone’s fault that the ordinary joy of a 
child’s bicycle is now so expensive to provide, 
least of all the child’s. Ben isn’t responsible for 
the fact that what used to be cheap and durable 
and handed-on is now a costly, fragile and vul- 
nerable consumer product. I do think that in a 
small place in the past any similar loss would 
have been contained within an envelope of local 
solidarity, simply because the other people un- 
wittingly involved would have gritted their 
teeth and paid up, if only to avoid the dis- 
approval of neighbours. 

I’m also sure that if they didn’t, the village 
would have shamed them by subbing up the 
replacement cash anyway. My own donation is 
in the cause of social anthropology. I’m inter- 
ested in the inevitable future encounters among 
the adults involved. Will they pretend that the 
episode never happened? Or will they be 
obliged to learn that the principle that Fair's Fair 
still applies and that to choose to behave shabb- 
ily is to forget that small places have long 
memories? 
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generated through consultancy will be ploughed 
back into the council’s own childcare program- 
me, which hopes eventually to be self-financing. 

The aim, says Jackie Dowdy, manager of the 
initiative, is to help develop a whole range of 
childcare choices for local parents with a good 
supply of employer-subsidised placements. 

It is an ambitious and imaginative way of 
bringing in private money from more prosper- 
ous areas. But Dowdy concedes that there are 
drawbacks to this approach. “Our model 
doesn’t address the very low paid or single 
parents because we can only provide a very 
limited number of free places which doesn’t 
match the need.” 

If the North Tyneside model takes off, local 
authorities could find themselves in direct com- 
petition with one another as well as with private 
companies. This is not something that worries 
Stewart Pickering, joint managing director of 
Kids Unlimited, a private nursery management 
company that runs nurseries for companies like 
Midland Bank, the Body Shop and Amnesty 
International. “There’s more demand than all 
the companies can supply.” 

Kids Unlimited is thriving. It is the largest 
private management company in the UK with 
seven nurseries so far and expectations of 
opening another 12 during the coming year. But 
Pickering believes that competition is healthy 
and maintains quality. Even so, he says, “I 
basically feel we shouldn’t exist: the state should 
be providing childcare. I think the government 
has copped out: it’s throwing the problem at the 
companies and they are having to do something 
because of their recruitment problems.” 

Many of the childcare services may be excel- 
lent—but providing little islands of provision 
can never be an answer to a social and public 
need. And relying on the development of child- 
care as an employment perk cannot offer a 
service to everyone who needs it. “When we’re 
operating nurseries for companies, we have to 
go with the policies that they state. If they want 
to prioritise certain grades of staff then we work 
with those policies.” 

If employers are to fund and develop child- 
care, services will proceed in a piecemeal way. 
Kids Unlimited is a private company and res- 
ponds to where the market is. “It’s very identi- 
fiable,” says Pickering. “It is fragmented in the 
north and incredibly active just south of Lon- 
don.” And a study by Working for Childcare, 
the first organisation to offer consultancy in the 
UK, confirms this. 

For the future, says campaigner Delyth Mor- 
gan, “we need a government that is pre- 
pared to invest in childcare through local 
authorities, and that will insist that they draw up 
local childcare plans in association with 
employers and local voluntary organisations.” 

The rest of Europe can guide us. In Scandina- 
via, says Peter Moss, “the whole assumption is 
different. They think about what the children 
need—whether their parents are working or 
not. They invest public money to support high- 
quality services for all children. Denmark 
spends five to six times the same amount per 
capita on children under 5 as we do. They don’t 
expect local authorities to scrabble around try- 
ing to earn a bob or two acting as consultants.” 
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Ariels, squarials... 


Colin Ward 


If there are readers out there who 
can remember the late 20s and 
early 30s, they will confirm that a 
great environmental debate of 
those days concerned what were 
known as wireless aerials. Radio 
reception depended on a wire 
running up the wall and extending 
as far as possible down the back- 
yard or garden, way above the 
level of the clothes line and 
anchored to a post or pole. 

It was believed that the higher 
and longer the aerial, the better your radio 
reception. Whole industries were given a side- 
line in catering for this need, and in the right 
kind of installation. Flagpoles left over from the 
first world war were brought back into use: it 
saved a lot of risk to life and limb if the aerial 
could be raised from ground level like a Union 
Jack. 

The pottery trade branched out into making 
insulators out of a material called “electrical 
porcelain”. These were pretty little objects to 
protect users from shocks and lightning, 
smoothly shaped to take the wires in two round 
holes. They were like maquettes for big works 
that turned up later from Moore or Hepworth, 
and you can find them at antique fairs among the 
old cocoa tins and bedside lamps. 

Moralists deplored aerials, seeing them as 
blots on the skyline, indictators of our growing 
dependence on outside stimulation, and of vul- 
gar emulation between neighbours. Councils 
warned their tenants that on no account were 
wireless aerials to be erected without prior 
permission. Rail commuters from the suburbs, 
passing all those back gardens on the estates, 
saw them as a sign that the undeserving poor 
were living in luxury at their expense. 

By the 1950s they had all disappeared, but 
were now replaced by the forest of television 
aerials sprouting from roofs. All the same envi- 
ronmental objections came up again, and the 
same severe warnings from councils to tenants, 
as well as the same manifestations of class 
hatred. A new set of specialist industries arose, 
providing TV reception from one aerial for 
blocks of flats, or even for whole areas on 
estates. Aerials, except in places where 
geography denied easy reception, began to 
come indoors. The whole issue died away for a 
second time. The visual evidence that some of 
us were soporifically sitting in front of the telly, 
instead of being up and doing great works like 
our critics, had disappeared. 

Some new evidence of the depravity of 
others had to arrive, and of course it did so with 
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the advent of satellite broadcast- 
ing. We hate the press moguls be- 
hind it, so we have to despise the 
fellow citizens who adorn their 
houses with the 60cm diameter 
Sky TV receiving dishes. Counting 
them is an innocent competition if 
you have to take children on a train 
journey, but the environmental 
guardians are bent on discounting 
them. The Hampstead Garden Su- 
burb Trust has forbidden them. 
And true to the whole history of 
restrictions on what council tenants may do, the 
London Borough of Sutton has declared that 
they are “unsightly and dangerous” and says it 
will evict any tenant refusing to comply with the 
council ban. My advice to a new tenant whose 
neighbour has exercised the “right to buy” is to 
do a deal to put up the disc next door. 

The new flurry of disapproval is because of 
the arrival last month of Sky’s rival, British 
Satellite Broadcasting, and its “squarials”. 
Another London planning department told the 
magazine Building Design that “we’re waiting 
for the onslaught”, and explained that under 
current rules, householders are permitted a 
single receiving dish on their homes—but a 
second would require planning permission. 

I keep watching out for a squarial but haven’t 
see one yet. It’s just like the story of the angry 
lady who complained about the nude bathing. 
But could she actually see it? Yes, if she stood 
on a chair and used her binoculars out of the 
attic window. 

But meanwhile the cable TV firms that never 
quite made it in the early years as carriers of the 
earthbound variety, and who lost out to the 
satellite speculators in the battle for new chan- 
nels, have made a quiet liaison with them. They 
claim that their cables pass 1% million homes 
anda third ofa million receive TV that way. 

It’s a big disappointment for moralists. They 
won't be able to complain that others are putting 
up unsightly and dangerous equipment to re- 
ceive programmes they haven't seen and don’t 
approve of. All that meretricious junk will be 
creeping in unnoticed, just like all the other 
things we hear and see. 

The real lesson of the whole public debate is 
that we British have an unerring habit of choos- 
ing trivial issues to argue over, most of them 
constructed around snobbery and taste. We 
feel happier with them than with the discussion 
of genuine dilemmas and perils. As Maureen 
Lipman might have said in a Telecom ad, 
“Aerials, squarials, who cares, so long as he 
loves his mother?” 
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writer” to boot (Letters, 15 June). 
To be stuck in one ghetto is bad 
enough, but this is outrageous. For 
the record, I’m a man (with beard and 
beer-gut to prove it) and I write for 
adults more than for children. Good 
heavens, I even used to write 
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Jan Needle 
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@ Inajoint initiative with the 
National Trust, Cornish firefighters 
are undergoing a crash course in arts 
appreciation at Lanhydrock House, 
the Trust’s stately home in Bodmin. 
After the loss of national treasures in 
fires at Uppark and Hampton Court, 
the Cornish brigade is determined 
that its men should be able to rush in 
and salvage the most valuable items 
before they are ruined forever. “We 
have been practising carrying mock 
treasures back at the station,” says 
Frank Renals, director of the 
Cornwall country brigade. —Times 
(George Moor) 


@ [He was] not so longagoina 
serious crash on the M4. Allan 
Haines, a former editor of Angling 
Times and one of the country’s 
best-known fishermen, says: “I left 
my wife and two daughters stretched 
out on the hard shoulder—they were 
shocked and, to be honest, I didn’t 
know now badly they were 
hurt—and ran back to my car. Two 
or three times I tried to reach 
through the flames, until the firemen 
threw me out of the way. They didn’t 
understand, you see, that my float 
box was in there.” —Times (George 
Moor) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Planting peace 


Colin Ward 


Prosperous East Anglia, with an 

actual increase in its income as a 

spin-off from the presence of 

American air force bases, has 

never been an easy place for nu- 

clear disarmament. Our local CND 

branch has had to work its way 

through every style of approach to 

arouse the interest of fellow- 

citizens. Leaflets in the streets and 

on doorsteps and coach trips to 

national demonstrations brought 

warm support from the tiny minor- 

ity of the convinced, and either total indiffe- 
rence or uncomprehending hostility from the 
overwhelming majority. 

“My husband didn’t give his life in the second 
world war, just so that you could invite the 
Russians in,” was the characteristic response of 
dear old ladies. Could the campaigners find a 
chink in the automatic armour? 

In another rural area, learning that Leo- 
minster District Council were building, on gov- 
ernment instructions, a nuclear bunker to pres- 
erve its administrative machine, the local peace 
groups produced the handsome and beautifully 
illustrated Bunker Book for Leominster about 
the district where they lived. Just the thing to 
appeal to the heritage-lovers, they thought. 
The message was that it would be such a pity if 
all this were to be destroyed in other people’s 
military adventures. They planted it in all the 
shops and sent it to all councillors. One re- 
turned his copy, torn up. 

Down our way, as one member had a garden 
full of snowdrops, Hadleigh CND instituted a 
yearly Snowdrop Fair as an annual ritual 
celebrating the portents of spring. Wouldn’t it 
disarm that built-in hostility if it could be shown 
that the disarmers shared the same ordinary 
enthusiasms as their antagonists? 

That was why they took up the idea of the 
Hiroshima cherries. For forty years in many 
countries, the Hill Cherry or Yamazukura has 
been planted as a reminder of the fate of the 
inhabitants of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. So the 
late Mark Gretton approached the district 
council for permission to plant one in a public 
place in Hadleigh. This was refused. There 
were those who urged that they should simply 
plant one on a bank holiday and see if anyone 
noticed, but this was thought provocative while 
the aim was to win people over. 

So Mark turned to the religious denomina- 
tions who, after all, had graveyards or grassy 
forecourts, intimations of mortality. Interest- 
ingly he was turned down by every noncon- 
formist organisation, but was welcomed by the 
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ancient parish church in the middle 
of town, and by the modern Catho- 
lic church. So we had a tree- 
planting ceremony at both places 
and the Hiroshima cherries, with 
priestly blessing, now flourish. 

The notion of planting for peace, 
regarded with such suspicion down 
our way, has had a sudden upturn 
elsewhere. Despite the vast 
vested interests of politicians and 
the military lobby in their search 
for new targets, people realise that 

the cold war is over, and want to celebrate with 
something green and useful. 

Two London boroughs and several other 
places in Britain have established peace parks 
or peace gardens, aiming to provide cases of 
serenity and repose. An attractive littie book 
has appeared, dedicated to the proposal that 
“the ethos of peace be fostered and expressed 


| through the language of landscape, and that 


social opportunities can be suggested by such 
places”. Soit’s called Places for Peace. 

It has been written by John McKean for 
Architects for Peace, a long-established minor- 
ity of professionals in architecture and land- 
scape who look up from their drawing-boards to 
contemplate not only the effects of nuclear 
disaster on the built environment, but also the 
life-giving potential of public gardens which are 
commemorative, celebratory and of everyday 
use. (It costs £5 from Architects for Peace, at 
57D Jamestown Road, London NW1 7DB). 

Back in Suffolk we are made of sterner stuff. 
How does the collapse of the cold war affect our 
pockets? At one stage it was stated that United 
States service personnel would be exempt from 
paying the community charge. Then the official 
line changed overnight because of the obvious 
comparison between their disposable income 
and that of their neighbours. Every last general 
and second-class private will get the same reim- 
bursement from the Pentagon. 

Mr Jack Haylock, chairman of the Mildenhall 
Anglo-American Committee, says that any 
plans to close the bases “would have a devastat- 
ing effect” as the personnel there contribute 
£43 million annually to the iocal economy. 

There is no dismay over the USAF base at 
Bentwaters, since both the US and UK govern- 
ments intend that it should house a new genera- 
tion of nuclear missiles. As our MP explained, 
“it would be rash for the west to drop its guard 
too quickly.” No, these newly-imported nuclear 
weapons will not break the INF treaty, as they 
are long-range weapons designed to strike deep 
into the Soviet Union itself. 
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The NSS wants a bill of rights. Alistair Darling, Labour’s home affairs 
spokesman, and legal expert Conor Gearty tell us why we’re wrong 


18 Banquets and beggars 


Kenya’s one-party state hides poverty and corruption behind a glittering 
facade. Louise Rodgers finds reasons to rebel in Nairobi 


24 The Age of Lead 


Tangos in Toronto and death in the 
permafrost. A short story by 
Margaret Atwood 
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working-class youths. Those sorts of 
ideas still underpin our football ethos, 
and English football will suffer until 
skills and improvisatory spirit are 
given more emphasis. 

I am afraid Graham Taylor, the 
new English manager, is right in this 
old NCO mould. He doesn’t work 
well with skilful players. He is not a 
sophisticated tactician. R W Johnson 
is right: go for a proven winner, like 
Dalglish; and better still, go for 
someone outside the English game. 

Finally, RW Johnson’s remedies 
for the dull football in Italy are wide of 
the goal. Football doesn’t need wider 
goals or ten-a-side. If you make 
goal-scoring too easy, then you rob 
the game of its fascination. The new 
offside rule is a move in the right 
direction. And it was primarily the 
penalty shoot-out which made the 
last World Cup matches so dull. 
Teams like the Argentinians could 
hope to hold on throughout the actual 
match with the hope of winning on 
penalties. There are various other 
ways of deciding drawn matches 
which could privilege attacking play. 


John Dennison 
King’s Lynn 
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@ Itisnot a good idea to keep one’s 
butler in service for as long as 90 
years, as was the case of this 
servant. No wonder he was 
cantankerous. . 

It is usually a good rule ofthumb to 
retire them ona pension after say 60 
years’ devoted service, to be 
succeeded by their sons who have 
been under-butlers for some 30 
years or so, thus making the 
transition as smooth as 
possible.—Letter in the Daily 
Telegraph (Martin Wright) 


@ We talked about life-insurance 
policies, pension plans and family 
responsibilities. If it hadn’t been for 
Bruce Dickinson’s opening remark 
when he popped his head round the 
front door, I could have been talking 
to my bank manager. 

The remark, however—Hang on, 
I haven’t any trousers on—was 
definitely macho heavy-metal 
rock-group man. —Mail on Sunday 
magazine (George Moor) 


@ When workmen put up a new sign 
in Blackthorne Avenue, Rochester, 
omitting the final “e” on Blackthorne, 
residents rang the council to ask if 
their street had undergone a change 
of name. They were assured it had 
not, and that the missing letter would 
be replaced. The sign now reads 
Blackthorne Avenu.—Times 
(George Moor) 
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Cathy never came 


Colin Ward 


There was something very affect- 
ing, both in presentation and con- 
tent, about Jeremy Sandford’s 
BBC1 feature marking the fact that 
it’s a quarter of a century since he 
wrote, and Ken Loach directed, 
Cathy Come Home. “Like many a 
young man’s work,” he says, “it 
was written to change the world.” 

Everyone old enough does re- 
member its impact: the ending of 
the punitive Poor Law rules in 
hostels for the homeless; the 
founding of Shelter and hundreds of local organ- 
isations concerned with helping homeless 
people; the increase in local authority house- 
building. But these gains have been over- 
whelmed by the losses he unfolds. One is the 
awfulness of family life in bed-and-breakfast 
hotels, making fortunes for their entrepreneur- 
ial owners at a huge cost to councils fulfilling 
their statutory duties. Another, in his view, is 
the great housing cutback by both Labour and 
Conservative governments. “Council house 
building sank from nigh on 200,000 homes a 
year to fewer than 12,000 in England and Wales 
last year.” 

Sandford demonstrates that the most dread- 
ful job in Britain is that of the counter clerk in the 
council office, face to face with 250,000 appli- 
cants, and asking them odious questions in 
order that they may be officially regarded as 
homeless. And then being unable to do anything 
to help them. What makes him unusual among 
people who talk about housing is that he rec- 
ognises that the most important factor is not 
what housing is, but what it does in people’s 
lives. So he gave us a quick visual history of the 
squatters’ movement since 1946, and a re- 
minder of the fact that for the first 40 years of 
this century poor people could buy a plot in the 
country for a few pounds to put up their shack, 
shanty or bungalow which improved over time: 
something totally outlawed by postwar planning 
legislation. And with the enthusiasm of an in- 
sider, he explored the advantages of tepees and 
gypsy benders. He had the nerve to add: “I find 
something epic and beautiful in many of the 
vehicles, from the 1950s and 1960s, now being 
re-utilised as homes. Our society throws them 
away in large numbers. With house prices start- 
ing at £35,000 and council flats hard to obtain, a 
bus which costs a few hundred pounds is a 
viable and attractive alternative.” 

Poor Jeremy had to tumble over backwards 
to explain that while a “mobile home” on a 
caravan site might be hell for many, it is heaven 
for some. He is torn (and who isn’t?) between 
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his admiration for self-help solu- 
tions and his condemnation of gov- 
ernment for abandoning council 
housing. There wasn’t time to 
mention that some of the local 
authority “solutions” after Cathy 
Come Home have already been 
demolished as uninhabitable long 
before the cash borrowed to build 
them will be paid off. 

His gesture is to share his 
home. “I’m not being frivolous in 
saying that if more people invited 

others into their homes it could have a signifi- 
cant effect—there are 22.5 million homes in 
Britain and if even a tenth of us opened our 
doors tonight we’d have licked homeless- 
ness...the growing habit of living alone is one of 
the fundamental causes of the housing famine.” 

It would be wiser to say that a more basic 
cause is the need to get away from other 
people, like parents or spouses. Free choice 
demands personal space, as the affluent have 
always known. But he’s right in posing the issue 
as “either build more houses or make it easier 
for people to solve their own housing pro- 
blems.” And he is right in his praise for self- 
build. The obstacles are threefold: speculation 
in land values, access to finance (taken for 
granted by all those owner-occupiers) and sur- 
mounting the barrage of public regulation. 

Self-build doesn’t imply that you should learn 
to lay bricks. It means that you should be in 
control of your own housing endeavour. The 
few triumphs since Cathy Come Home have 
been in tenant co-ops in Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow, including those catering for very poor 
and homeless people. 

Everyone in this field was cheered up last 
year by the news that the Community Self-Build 
Agency, set up by the Housing Corporation and 
the National Federation of Housing Associa- 
tions, was going to receive £60 million of finance 
in the next five years from major building socie- 
ties: the National Provincial and Nationwide 
Anglia. At last, they thought, the institutional 
obstacles to self-build have been removed. But 
now, because of the down-turn in the property 
market, Eagle Star, the major insurance com- 
pany underwriting building society loans, has 
suspended its guarantees on development 
finance. This obscure market decision is a 
death-knell for little local groups. 

A winning policy is not the direct provision of 
housing by councils, but real support for self- 
help endeavour, including co-ops, self-build, 
and the outlawed tent-towns Sandford piloted 
us around. 
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not the labels, that count. 


Ben Pimlott 
Director, Samizdat 


Common assault 


It was a pity that in the middle of his 
study ofthe new popularity of 
classical music (“A mongrel of 
dubious pedigree”, 13 July), Kevin 
Loader found it necessary to launch 
an unprovoked assault on what he 
describes as the classical 
establishment. “The average 
classical audience is enough to make 
the flesh creep—its ethos of goody 
two-shoes anal-retentive dullness 
would drive away most village 
librarians.” To say nothing of the slur 
on village librarians which speaks 
volumes about Mr Loader’s 
metropolitan conceit, that is an 
extraordinary statement which leads 
me to doubt whether he goes to 
many classical concerts. 


John King 
London SE 19 


Margaret Atwood 

Apologies: Last week we omitted to 
identify the source of Margaret 
Atwood’s short story The Age of 
Lead: Colours of a New Day, edited 
by Sarah Lefanu and Stephen 
Hayward (Lawrence & Wishart, 
£12.95). Authors’ royalties and 
publishers’ profits from Colours of a 
New Day are being donated to the 
Department of Arts and Culture of 
the African National Congress. 
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@ Police called out to an alleged 
covert meeting of the Ku Klux Klan 
ina field in the West Midlands 
discovered it was only an innocent 
monthly gathering of local bee 


keepers.—Daily News (Ruth 
Wilson) 


@ Mr Dennis Otter, headmaster of 
St Peter’s Junior School, says that 

| under the Local Management of 

| Schools initiative, his school has 
been given money to pay for five 
pieces of toilet paper per child per 
day. Some schools are cutting paper 
towels in half because that is all they 
can afford, he adds. — Burnley 
Express (George Moor) 


@ “You will note thoughtful detail, 
from professional coordination of 
colour and textures to such luxurious 
details as hydraulic damping on the 
fascia ashtray release” —promotional 
brochure for Rover 800 series (Alan 
Tobias) 
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Master builders 


Colin Ward 


Stand, if you dare, in the middle of 
Sloane Square in London, and look 
at the building on the north-east 
corner (the one with David Mel- 
lor’s cutlery shop on the ground 
floor). It’s about 20 years old and 
belongs to the least-liked period of 
contemporary architecture. But if 
you use the half-closed-eye test, 
you find that in its grain, texture 
and bulk, this totally modern con- 
crete building is a good neighbour 
to the tall red-brick mansion flats 
around. It merges into its surroundings. 

Go a few miles north to the sad desolation 
around Westway, near Notting Dale. There, on 
the Edward Woods Estate, you see another 
modest self-effacing building, the community 
hall. The tenants’ association had been steered 
towards sources of finance and were in the 
unique situation, for poor people, of being able 
to select their own architect. 

The one they chose didn’t affect a populist 
accent. He listened with courtesy to their out- 
line of their aims, took careful note of the fact 
that the building was to be put up as a training 
scheme by young, unemployed and unskilled 
people, and fought endless battles on their 
behalf with the public authorities, just to get it 
built. 

The architect of both buildings is a man who 
has been in practice for over 30 years as a true 
professional, giving a direct, personal service to 
his clients. A completely private man, he is one 
of the reasons why I can’t simply condemn his 
profession as a conspiracy against the laity. 

Another is that up and down the country 
there are others like him, with no ambition to 
enlarge their offices, who never sought publica- 
tion in the OK journals, never had the time to 
seek office in the RIBA, and never put up a 
building of which they are now ashamed. From 
the clients’ point of view, the best architects are 
totally unknown. But there’s plenty to be said 
about the irrelevance of architects, beyond the 
fact that many of the buildings we admire most, 
as well as many we like least, were put up 
without them. 

As with other professions, the training of 
architects has been continually lengthened, 
and, like the subsequent publicity machine, is 
dominated by cults of originality and of per- 
sonality. Modestly, the client just wants a build- 
ing that works and doesn’t leak. The bigger the 
prestige of the practice, the less is the likeli- 
hood of this result. 

The profession is not entirely to blame. For 
most of history it would have been thought 
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absurd that people of such genius 
should use their expensive time on 
the ordinary individual dwelling- 
house. Then came building regula- 
tions. These began as simple by- 
laws under Victorian public health 
acts. Today they are incredibly 
complex and use a private lan- 
guage lay people can’t understand. 
They need an architect to steer 
them through, but most architects 
sidestep this obligation, putting 
the onus of compliance on the 
builder. Unlike my favourite architect, or he- 
roes like the late Walter Segal, they don’t anta- 
gonise the Building Control department by ar- 
guing their clients’ case. 

There is also the planning legislation. This 
too began simply, as guidelines for land use, 
rigidly enforced. It has grown to become a wea- 
pon of aesthetic control, too costly to be fought 
over, totally dependent on fashion. But so are 
architects. Hence all that deep red brick, steep 
roofs and brown window-frames you can see in 
new buildings from Caithness to Cornwall. 

Worst of all was the legacy of two legal 
decisions (Anns v. London Borough of Merton 
and Eames v. North Herts District Council) 
which implied that any defect in a building be- 
tween now and eternity can be blamed on the 
local authority that approved the plans. Council 
officers braced themselves for this challenge, 
and your poor architect must too. It doubled the 
cost of the humblest of buildings. Architects 
have to live with this enforced profligacy. 

Doctors priced themselves out of the 
market, so we had the sixpenny doctor and later 
the NHS. Solicitors and barristers made it im- 
possible for ordinary people to use the law, so 
we developed the Poor Man’s Lawyer and later 
the Legal Aid Centre (now under threat). 

There are two architectural responses. One 
is the community architecture movement. The 
other is community technical aid, in which 
people with different kinds of expertise merge it 
for clients. The current president of the RIBA 
admits that “Technical aiders resented the pro- 
fessional imperialism of architects, which, they 
claimed, clouded the clear objective of cheap 
practical help for those who could not afford 
market rates. The insistence of architects on 
controlling projects also, they claimed, negated 
the aim of promoting self-help. Technical aid 
was the real enabling force, because it simply 
cleared a way through the jungie of red tape as 
scout rather than as team leader.” 

This is one of those instances where Max 
Hutchinson turns out to be accurate. 
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this sense the book shows that 
television is a very powerful 
influence on beliefs, while being a 
long way from concepts such as 
“brainwashing”. 


Greg Philo 
Glasgow University Media Group 
Southpark Avenue 

Glasgow 


- Fighting derecognition 
The NUJ is far from being the only 
union facing concerted derecognition 
(“Hard news”, 20 July). The fight to 
defend trade unions goes on, not only 
for many journalists, but also for 
many other workers resisting 
pressure by the employers. 

Employees in Britain have the 
weakest rights in Europe. Britain 
even shuns the new Social Charter, 
which had sparked some fears among 
employers, and the government 
continually seeks to undermine 
European directives on staff rights. 
We have found growing support for 
the Press for Union Rights 
Campaign, which the NUJ helped to 
found, to give employees in Britain a 
clear right to a union voice which is 
commonplace in other western 
democracies. 


John C Foster 

Press for Union Rights 
Grays Inn Road 
London WC1 
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@ Laurie Berry says: “If I visit a 
block of flats and get in the 
lift—normally, nobody talks to you in 
lifts in London—but if I’ve got my 
spray in my hand they say ‘It’s the 
pest control man, when are you 
coming round?” Laurie once sprayed 
for cockroaches in a home full of 
mourners after a funeral: “I said 
‘Look, this is obviously not a good 
time.’ But they said ‘No, no, you 
come in. You’ve got a job to 
do.””— Guardian (George Moor) 


@ Heis the quintessential self-made 
bishop. He grew up in Barking, east 
London, and left his secondary 
modern school with no O levels. Yet 
after a spell as a wireless operator 
during National Service, he 
somehow ended up with a PhD from 
London University. —Guardian on 
George Carey (Richard Exell) 


@ A war game referee was 
recovering in hospital yesterday 
after he was pistol-whipped by a 
player he had declared dead, police 
disclosed.—G uardian (Oswald Hull) 
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End of term 


Colin Ward 


The school year tends to end not 
so much with a bang as a quiet 
drifting away. The fourth-years 
are on “work experience” while 
the fifth-years have evaporated 
after GCSE. So it’s nice to record 
that one of our local comprehen- 
sives, Claydon High School, north 
of Ipswich (11-16 with 520 pupils) 
drew everyone in for a combined- 
arts celebration that contradicts all 
that narrow subject-bound “back- 
to-basics” wisdom that comes 
from successive secretaries of state for 
education. 

My impression, confirmed in a lot of places, is 
that teachers have been demoralised by the 
sheer volume of paperwork imposed by our 
present government, with its intention of sett- 
ing schools free from any dogma it happens to 
dislike. At Claydon, the head, Derek Roberts, 
contradicted my pessimism. “Just look around 
you,” he said, and the head of art, Val Nelson, 
made the same point. One of the art teachers, 
Sue Griffiths, reflected, “When I first came into 
education we all thought we were involved with 
everyone’s kids, not just the ones in our own 
particular school, and that we were going to 
battle together against tremendous odds. Now 
I think that for most teachers it’s a matter of 
keeping your head above water.” 

They’ve kept their heads above water at 
Claydon, and its end-of-year triumph was the 
exhibition on which the third-years worked non- 
stop, and the evening music-drama perfor- 
mance to which everyone in the village came. It 
was the result of Val Nelson’s application for 
support to the Living Arts Project, funded by 
the Gulbenkian Foundation and based at the 
Stantonbury Campus, Milton Keynes, to pro- 
mote a documentary arts initiative in “outlying 
areas”. 

The aim of the project, which is spread 
around places far more outlying than Suffolk, 
was “to present opportunities to connect 
schools with their neighbourhoods, young 
people with old people, arts with life, history 
with now. There is nothing magical or difficult 
about getting started. You just have to dig 
where you stand.” 

Quite apart from the hope of linking all the 
arts with English, history and geography, the 
theme was irresistible for Claydon High School 
because Dig Where You Stand literally encom- 
passes its own history, faithfully shown in the 
exhibition. 

Claydon started in 1937, hiving off the 11-14s 
from the all-age village schools into a brand-new 
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building, as recommended 11 
years earlier in the Hadow Report, 
with the ambition of preparing 
them for the world of work. This 
durable red-brick structure with 
its horizontal glazing-bars in the 
metal windows is the core of the 
present-day school, a monument 
to endless educational ambitions. 
In 53 years there have only been 
three heads. 

The current crop of children have 
interviewed those ancestors who 
remember the first head, Maurice Britton. He 
really believed in Dig Where You Stand, and his 
answer to the search for an appropriate rural 
curriculum was, as the oldies verify, to get 
everyone digging. They were drawn into a huge 
programme of garden-making, covering the site 
now occupied by extensions to the school. 

The war came, and the busily executed 
lawns, flowerbeds and ornamental steps were 
ruthlessly dug up, at the head’s insistence, for 
vegetable-growing. Not only that, but among 
the gas-masks and ration-cards, the present 
pupils have recorded how a swarm of urban 
evacuees arrived to gawp at the clod-hoppers 
with their cabbages and carrots and the school 
piggery, sustained by every parent in Claydon. 

After 1947 the site was dug over again to turn 
the school into a secondary modern with a 
leaving age of 15. Then came the 1970s, with | 
the age raised to 16, the title changed to com- | 
prehensive, the curriculum enlarged once | 
more, and the site dug up once more for new | 
buildings. As in every school round here the | 
subject once called gardening, then rural stu- 
dies, was first renamed environmental studies | 
and then absorbed into general science. It is 
fascinating to see how the one subject on the 
timetable broad enough to encompass the expe- 
rience of generations of local people is art, 
widened as it always is in practice, to embrace 
everything that doesn’t involve the absorption 
of ready-made knowledge. Like a sponge, it 
holds together enthusiasms from textiles and 
creative writing to drama and music. 

I don’t think it has much to do with the 
godsend of Gulbenkian cash, even though that 
included things like paying for a musician 
in residence for a week to inspire the songs for 
the evening performance. It’s more the prest- 
ige that comes from some outside body pushing 
in a bit of support and confirming that teachers 
aren’t totally on their own. It confirms what 
we all (except the minister) know: that the 
arts are the catalyst that pulls together and 
justifies everyone’s involvement in education. 
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case to the police. Police attendance 
at a death is not “merely a formality”. 
The police make their own 
investigation, and discussions 
between the HSE inspector and the 
police or the Crown Prosecution 
Service will take place if the most 
appropriate charge is one not 
available to an HSE inspector. In 
these circumstances, as in the Holt 
case, the HSE’s investigation will 
usually provide the basis of the 
evidence used at the trial. 

Finally, Mr Bergman joins those 
demanding the prosecution and 
imprisonment of individuals. The 
HSE conducted 36 such cases in 
1988/89. However, it is often very 
difficult to establish to the 
satisfaction of the courts that a 
particular individual’s actions, or 
omissions, were the significant factor 
in an accident. Mr Bergman 
mentions the offence of corporate 
manslaughter, but this offence has 
yet to be established in law. Ifit is 
established the HSE will certainly be 
co-operating with the Director of 
Public Prosecutions in future cases. 


J D Rimington 
Director General HSE 
London W2 


Janice Galloway 


The story “Blood” (NSS, 3 August) 
is the title story of her collection to be 
published by Secker & Warburg in 
March 1991. 
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@ Plans are also under way for a 
plaque on a wall at an east London 
petrol station where the Rolling 
Stones once urinated after they were 
refused permission to use the 

toilets. —Guardian (P Butler) 


@ [notice asad and disturbing 
change in the newly published eighth 
edition of the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. Until now each edition 
has included this entry: 

“WING: One of the iimbs or 
organs by which the flight of a bird, 
bat, insect, angel etc is effected.” 

The word “angel” has been 
dropped from the new edition. 
—Sunday Telegraph (George Moor) 


@ Taunton Crown Court heard that 
the meat, some of which was from 
animals infected with fever when 
they were alive, would normally have 
been sent on to schools and hotels or 
been canned.—Western Morning 
News (A Kirkby) 
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Great Dane 


Colin Ward 


In the mid-1970s I was walking at 
6pm down the grand Nash stair- 
case at 17 Carlton House Terrace 
(paradoxically the home of various 
non-affluent unofficial bodies like 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association and the Civic Trust), 
when a tiny, crop-headed old man 
came leaping up the stairs. “Please 
tell me,” he said, “is Mr Colin 
Ward still here?” 

So I took him to the nearest pub, 
the Coach and Horses, and, as he 
sipped his tonic water, I learned that he was 
Steen Eiler Rasmussen. He didn’t know, of 
course, that I had revered him for years just 
because in 1934 in Denmark, he had written the 
best-ever book about London. It came from 
Jonathan Cape in 1937, was a Penguin in the 
1960s and is around at the moment, if you know 
the right bookshops, in a new reprint from MIT 
Press. The architect Peter Shepheard was 
nudging me the other day to urge that it was the 
best book ever written about any city in the 
world. But there is something to be said for 
Norma Evenson on Paris, Alan Moorehead on 
Calcutta or Reyner Banham on Los Angeles. 

The only reason why Rasmussen wanted to 
talk to me (he didn’t need to, it was just his 
automatic politeness) was because I had written 
for permission to quote his account, in his book 
Experiencing Architecture (MIT Press 1964), 
of the way children use the environment. He 
explained how, in the morning break at 1lam, 
the boys from a nearby school learned the 
physical nature of the curved walls of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome. As Rasmussen saw it, they 
projected their nerves, their senses, into the 
seemingly lifeless wall: 

“It was apparently a kind of football but they 
also utilised the wall in their game—as in squash 
a curved wall—which they played against with 
great virtuosity. When the ball was out, it was 
most decidedly out, bouncing down all the steps 
and rolling several hundred feet further on with 
an eager boy rushing after it, in and out among 
motor cars and Vespas down near the great 
obelisk. I do not claim that these Italian 
youngsters learned more about architecture 
than the tourist did. But, quite unconsciously, 
they experienced certain basic elements of 
architecture: the horizontal planes and the ver- 
tical walls above the slopes. And they learned to 
play on those elements. As I sat in the shade 
watching them, I sensed the whole three- 
dimensional composition as never before. At a 
quarter past eleven the boys dashed off, shout- 
ing and laughing.” 
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Rasmussen died last month, aged 
92, and his British admirers have 
been swapping fond recollections. 
Peter Shepheard, for example, 
told me how when they were both 
visiting professors in America the 
Rasmussens made a trip to Berke- 
ley, California. At 3am Karen 
woke her husband to say, “Steen 
Eiler, there’s an empty parking 
space outside.” The old gent 
replied, “Right. You get the car 
and I'll stand there and pretend to 
be a fire hydrant.” 

He had grasped, as only a few others, like 
Claes Oldenburg or Richard Dattner, had, the 
significance of the hydrant as a kind of icon of 
American street life. He also learned, as I have, 
that if you’re an elderly male not very well 
dressed in old-fashioned clothes, you can go 
just about anywhere in American cities. Ras- 
mussen poked his nose in everywhere. 

But nowhere better than in London: the 
unique city. His old photographs of streets and 
squares, council houses, Underground stations 
and Hampstead Heath now have a kind of 
melancholy antique charm, but his magnificent 
text endlessly evokes the city that London 
ought to be. Writing of the atmosphere of 
Bloomsbury he notes how “on a summer day 
when the sun is shining you can walk for hours 
from one square to another under fresh green 
trees and see thousands of little circular spots 
cast by the sun on the green lawns.” 

He celebrates a green city on a domestic 
scale, with superlative public transport and 
aspirations to garden city dispersal. “London is 
to us Continental people the successor of the 
self-governing townships of the Middle Ages. 
London is the capital of all capitals which has 
resisted absolutism and maintained the rights of 
the citizens within the state.” 

Back in the 1930s, his last chapter was called 
“A Most Unhappy Ending” because he, cor- 
rectly, saw the housing authorities in London 
copying the worst, not the best, of European 
practice in replacing slums by multistorey 
tenements. Rasmussen noticed everything: 
balconies in Park Lane, paddling pools in Toot- 
ing, the backs of houses in Pimlico, coal-hole 
covers, the lettering that Edward Johnston de- 
signed for the Underground in 1916, the pas- 
sion for growing things. 

It always needs someone who is not a native 
of the place to grasp what anywhere should 
aspire to become. Rasmussen, with an im- 
mense perception of London’s past, disclosed 
the kind of city it could have been. 
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book, The Early Homosexual Rights 
Movement (1864-1935) (New York, 
1974). 2: lam also “the author of a 
recent book describing the dangers 
of AZT”. The book is entitled, Poison 
by Prescription: the AZT story (New 
York, June 1990); it has a foreword 
by Peter Duesberg. 3: My academic 
background is in the social 
sciences—Harvard’s justly 
renowned Department of Social 
Relations—and for two decades my 
profession has been survey 
research, my rank being that of a 
senior executive and analyst. 
Therefore, although I am not 
precisely a statistician or an 
epidemiologist, I am well qualified to 
analyse much of the statistical 
research involved in “epidemiology” 
or in clinical drug trials, and I have 
done so. I consider myself to be a 
good generalist, and when necessary 
I will ask expert advice. 

Campbell wrote, “Lauritsen 
alleged that AZT, the drug most 
commonly used to treat Aids, 
actually causes Aids.” I have never 
said anything so simplistic. Anyone 
who wants to know my real ideas 
should read my book. 


John Lauritsen 
St Mark’s Place 
New York 

US 
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@ When the Queen visits Larkhill 
she will be pleased to note that the 
church has undergone some 
improvements. The new loo 
currently sports a plastic seat but this 
will be removed an hour before Her 
Majesty arrives, and replaced witha 
splendid mahogany one. As soon as 
she leaves the handsome seat will be 
taken away and the plastic one put 
back.—Today (George Moor) 


@ He was suspended from the Holy 
Law synagogue in Prestatyn while a 
three-man commission investigated 
allegations made by several women 
who attended his scripture evening 
class. Details of the claims have not 
been released, but Rabbi Wachmann, 
54, said recently that one allegation 
was that he used spoon-bending to 
seduce women. —Daily Telegraph 
(George Moor) 


@ Relatives telephoning the Foreign 
Office for information about Britons 
stranded in the Gulf are being 
charged the same rates as callers to 
sex and chat lines, the government 
confirmed last night. —Guardian 
(Angela Bibb) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Lost freedom 


Colin Ward 


My cousins Tim and Shirley were 
for 20 years market gardeners. 
They were tenants of the Land 
Settlement Association, set up in 
the 1930s by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and closed down by the 
same ministry in 1983. It sought to 
overcome the inherent difficulty of 
small growers: tha. they have to 
buy retail and sell wholesale, and it 
took on board the whole market 
ideology of big sales to the multiple 
retailers. Tenants grew only what 
they were told, and they packed and graded as 
they were told. 

The tragedy was that it failed. By the 1980s 
my cousins were working all hours for a dimi- 
nishing income. They were among the best and 
most efficient of LSA growers, and they 
avoided poverty by developing a Sunday side- 
line: buying and selling old picture postcards. 
Now they do it as a business and are no worse 
off with a far less arduous life. 

Like me, they see their experience as a kind 
of parable. You can get poorer and poorer 
growing food, but can stay solvent catering for 
the Great British Nostalgia Industry. Personal- 
ly I’m immune from the collecting bug. I think 
it’s like measles, best got over in childhood, and 
just an irrelevance in adult life. Did you ever 
meet an art collector who was admirable as a 
human being? 

But thanks to my cousins I’ve had a great 
time poring over old picture postcards by the 
hundred. They reveal so much. The 
overwhelming evidence is that our grand- 
parents enjoyed the freedom of the street. Of 
course city centres had their traffic jams and the 
old pictures can’t convey the overpowering 
noise of iron-shod hooves and iron-tyred 
wheels over the cobbles, nor the smell, in a dry 
summer like this, of the trodden-in layers of 
dung or the gutters flowing with horse urine. 

Everywhere else the streets were swarm- 
ing, not with vehicles, but with children. It’s a 
reflection of the days of huge families crowded 
into densely occupied houses rented by the 
room. But it is also testimony to childhood 
freedoms snatched away by the idea that per- 
sonalised transport is a human right for adult 
males. The great Scots historian T C Smout 
tells us that, “At Bridge of Earn on the main 

‘Edinburgh to Perth road, young children used 
to stretch their skipping rope right across the 
main street from one cottage to another. Not 
until 1914 was it suggested in the school 
minutes that playing in the road might be 
dangerous.” 
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‚ that they had the freedom of the street. 


The postcards record this skipp- | 
ing, hoop-bowling, leap-frogging 
and marbles-playing child culture 
everywhere, quite apart from 
cricket and football in the street. 
Then came that marvellous gift to 
children: the bicycle and its juven- 
ile progeny the fairy-cycle and tri- 
cycle. What city parent today 
dares sanction their use in the 
street by 1990s children? 
The first generation of motorists 
exacted a heavy toll in child life. In 
parliament in 1934, Lt-Col Moore-Brabazon, 
later Lord Brabazon, expressed it with brutal 
frankness: “Old members will recollect the 
numbers of chickens we killed. We used to 
come back with the radiator stuffed with 
feathers. It was the same with dogs. Dogs get 
out of the way of motor cars nowadays and you 
never kill one. There is education even in the 
lower animals. These things will right them- 
selves.” 

Some 55 years later the traffic pundit John 
Adams provides interesting figures, saying | 
that, “Since 1922 there has been a 24-fold 
increase in the number of vehicles on our roads. 
Most people would agree that the roads have 
become more dangerous. But the accident stat- 
istics tell a different story. In 1922 there were 
736 children under the age of 15 killed in road 
accidents in England and Wales. By 1986 the 
number had fallen to 358.” The road death rate 
for children has halved over 70 years. 

People weren’t unaware. When I was a child 
the County Borough of West Ham would rope 
off some of those teeming streets within certain 
hours and label them Play Streets. There 
weren't enough motorists to object. It was a 
forerunner of the highly effective Traffic Calm- 
ing measures adopted in some German and 
Dutch cities. And the postcards show that for 
big days and festivals, even for dancing round 
the maypole, it was usual to exclude vehicles 
from central places. 

John Adams has a telling interpretation of his 
figures: “As the roads have become more 
dangerous children have been withdrawn from 
them. And when they are exposed to traffic 
their levels of vigilance and anxiety are that 
much higher. Safety through anxiety—if not 
terror—is the official Department of Transport 
policy.” 

The artless world of the old picture postcard 
reveals what a huge shift has been made in our 
assumptions in the battle between the powerful | 
and the powerless, who once took it for granted 
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manager or director was charged. 

It may be difficult to establish the 
guilt of individual managers—but I 
doubt that is why the HSE prosecute 
so few of them. Even if the HSE 
were sincere in its rhetoric of 
prosecutorial enforcement—it just 
does not have the funds, and hence 
time, to implement it. Mr Rimington 
should be honest and admit, as have 
many ofthe factory inspectors Ihave 
talked to, that the HSE just does not 
have the capacity to prosecute 
responsible directors or managers in 
the Crown Court; only the corporate 
entity in the Magistrates’ Court. 

A prohibition notice after a fatal 
incident should be no alternative toa 
prosecution; why should culpable 
executives never have to suffer the 
criminal stigma that attaches to 
similar conduct outside the 
workplace? And, with over 300 
seriously injured Channel Tunnel 
workers since December 1989, and 
not one prosecution against 
Transmanche Link, perhaps he is the 
one “giving...comfort to employers” 
—not me. 

A minor correction: manslaughter 
liability is defined in the ordinary 
criminal law, not Health and Safety at 
Work Act. 


David Bergman 
London N7 
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@ Eton’s Head Master, Eric Ander- 
son, said Eton today tries to strike a 
balance between science, maths, 
computing and economics, and the 
more traditional history and classics. 
“You can sum them up pictorially 
almost by looking at a boy wearing a 
white bow tie and gown sitting at a 
computer. ”—Guardian (Angela 
Bibb) 


@ Gary Fishlock, 28, won an appeal 
against his three-year sentence for 
his involvement in violence in the 
Jolly Gardener pub in Mortlake, 
south-west London, after the Appeal 
Court ruled he had an understandable 
sense of grievance because he was 
the only person involved to be 
jailed.—Guardian (E D Foxon) 


@ They stay out there until they’re 
ready to be slaughtered. We don’t 
cut their teeth and nails. We don’t 
feed them additives and, on the 
whole, don’t use drugs. We use 
homoeopathic medicines. I’m very 
proud of my pigs. They’re great fun, 
very succulent meat.—Observer 
(Megan Rees) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 
Skinny dipping 


Colin Ward 


My assignation with a mountain of 
old picture postcards (see last 
week’s Fringe Benefits) revealed a 
huge change within a lifetime in our 
attitude towards the sun. The 
favourite place for sending cards 
was the seaside, a cult which grew 
up when the fashionable aristo- 
cracy, as it tired of Bath, Leaming- 
ton or Harrogate, was persuaded 
that a better “cure” was not only 
immersion in, but also drinking of, 
sea water. 


Hence the bathing machine. These were | 


white-painted wooden sheds on wheels, each 
with an attendant, in which the occupants un- 
dressed while a horse towed them out to sea. 
There the “dipper” held on to them and plunged 
them under water, like a Pentacostal Baptist 
minister. They lasted, horseless and beached 
under the promenade, well into the 1930s. 

One survival of the Victorian assumption that 
the sea was a natural disinfectant was the dis- 
charge of untreated sewage into it, which res- 
ults in today’s assumptions that most of our 
beaches are unsafe and that you shouldn’t eat 
shellfish caught on 200 miles of the east coast. 
But, of course, in those days the resident popu- 
lation in fishing ports and harbours was small, 
and none of the locals would dream of going 
voluntarily into the water. 

Except for the boys. The Whitby photo- 
grapher Frank Meadow Sutcliffe carefully 
posed them splashing around naked in 1886 and 
the then Prince of Wales had a big enlargement 
made to hang at Marlborough House. Local 
postcard makers followed this precedent to 
catch boys (never girls) in the river or pond, 
painting on swimming trunks if their genitals 
were exposed. In London, a favourite theme 
was of boys being chased by a policeman (or 
preferably a policewoman) out of the Serpen- 
tine lake in Hyde Park. No one drew the conclu- 
sion that swimming should be allowed there 
until 1930, when George Lansbury found that, 
as President of the Board of Works, he was in 
charge of the royal parks. Douglas Goldring 
recalled that “so mean was the attitude of the 
governing class that Lansbury had to fight tooth 
and nail against Tory obstruction to obtain for 
Londoners the right to bathe in their own Ser- 
pentine in their own park.” 

Back at the seaside the old postcards reveal 
that no one would consider the notion of un- 
dressing on the beach, and that in any case it 
was not thought healthy to expose your body to 
the sun. Nor was it thought that you would be 
any cooler through wearing fewer clothes. Hats 
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were essential, if only to protect 
against sunstroke. The later fa- 
shion for sun-bathing would have 
been seen as not only perverse, 
but dangerous. At the most, 
fathers and sons would take off 
their shoes and socks, and roll up 
their trousers. Mothers and 
daughters would tuck their frocks 
and petticoats into their drawers 
and, with many a scream of excite- 
ment, would paddle in the advanc- 
ing tide. 

The cult of semi-nudity was, until the 1930s, 
an affectation of the intelligentsia, and of “pro- 
gressive” groups, clubs and camps. The post- 
card evidence suggests that the arrival of the 
commercial holiday camp in the 1930s spread 
new assumptions down the social pyramid. Not 
women, but men, could be seen in topless 
bathing suits. 

Most of us learn, in childhood or through 
experience, that our skin, our waterproof over- 
coat, is susceptibie in different ways. Some of 
us tolerate exposure to the sun, for others it is a 
nightmare. The postcards from Edwardian days 
show that our great-grandparents protected all 
their children from the sun. A later generation 
ruthlessly exposed them all. 

Now, perhaps fortunately, we have a new 
scare. Could a lifetime of sun-worship bring its 
toll in skin cancer? Fashionable people who 
spent enormously on suntan lotions in the past 
now buy preparations which give the same 
browning effect on white people, without the 
business of lying under the sun. Ordinary old 
postcards from far-away places show how, for 
example, the Bedouins wrapped themselves up 
to avoid the sun, or the slaves in the paddyfields 
of Asia had broad hats of rice-straw to give a 
little shade from its pitiless rays. It was natural 
for them all to keep out of the sun. 

It was normal to avoid it. Look at the photos 
of a Victorian building site. The tradesmen are 
wearing flannel vests, woollen shirts, waist- 
coats, jackets and bowler hats. If you examine a 
country picture of the harvest, exactly the same 
is true. Clothes were an insulation against un- 
wanted heat, except in the mines where the 
opposite applied. There, as the old Blue Books 
remind us, semi-naked men and women, boys 
and girls, worked together in the pit without any 
fear of the sun. 

Just suppose that, as new fears about global 
warming arise, we were all induced, for the sake 
of our health, to stay away from exposure to the 
sun. We would only be repeating the wisdom of a 
whole generation of old picture postcards. 
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both have committed political 
offences of acomparable nature but 
that the treatment they have 
received from the US judiciary is 
inconsistent. 

Mr Cockburn’s thinly disguised 
sympathy for Joe Doherty asa 
legitimate freedom fighter clearly 
seeks to qualify him for political 
asylum in the US. What we are not 
told is that Joe Doherty is wanted to 
face trial for several murders in 
Northern Ireland. 

The semantics of describing such 
murders as “political” is not an 
acceptable basis for failing to compel 
the perpetrators to answer for their 
crimes. Mr Doherty should indeed 
be grateful to US justice for failing to 
extradite him up to'now. 

The juxtaposition of the Bosch 
case, whatever its own validity, 
bears no relation to the issues raised 
by the Doherty case, and serves to 
illustrate, by false comparison, a 
relative injustice which is simply not 
admissible on consideration of the 
real facts of the case. 


Raymond McCarthy 
London SW17 
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@ Butaspokesman for Leeds City 
Council said Leeds is one of the best 
places to live. 

“On a beautiful summer’s 
morning, with the sun shining down 
on Leeds’s expanding business, 
entertainment and shopping areas, 
and with Leeds United in the First 
Division, who would not believe that 
this is a marvellous city in which to 
live.” —Yorkshire Evening Post 
(Mrs A Marlow) 


@ My wife is trying to teach me to 
cook, after 40 years of married life in 
which I have never approached a 
stove, and her imagination cannot 
encompass the depth of my 
ignorance. When making mayonnaise 
she takes for granted that I know 
what is meant by “now fold the 
whites into the yolks”. But I don’t, 
any more than pre historic man 
would have known how to strike a 
match.—Daily Telegraph (George 
Moor) 


@ Rossini orchestral sound is like no 
other—crisp, neat string phrases, 
piercing wind solos and thrilling 
climaxes. 

Incl: The Barber of Seville, The 
Thieving Magpie, and William Tell (of 
Lone Ranger fame!).—Britannia 
Music Club monthly brochure (Alan 
Tobias) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Core curriculum 


Colin Ward 


My only contact with the world of 
higher education has been, late in 
life, as an occasional lecturer or 
external examiner. In conse- 
quence, I have a slightly rosy view 
of the whole scene. Quite apart 
from the cut-throat interdepart- 
mental politics we all read about, 
there must, for the staff, be the 
endless slog of coaxing the work 
out of students whose real inter- 
ests in life lie elsewhere. 
Their problems are at their 
worst when it comes to the thesis or disserta- 
tion on which the final degree or diploma de- 
pends. There are students who gather a moun- 
tain of information which the old hands on the 
staff fear, often rightly, will never be boiled 


| down into an acceptable document. Or there 


are students who choose a title that embraces 
the whole past or future of human civilisation. In 
vain their teachers suggest that an exploration 
of one tiny aspect of one small facet might 
provide not only a valuable thesis, but also a real 
contribution to knowledge. 

This is the best possible advice. And it some- 
times results in a piece of work that delights 
examiners as well as that particular student. I 
can remember dazzling dissertations in my own 
narrow range of interests, about children’s 
play, or about the dens they build, or about 
holiday shacks and shanties or allotment huts, 
which have made firm friends for me among 
their authors. They were treading in terrain 
that nobody had thought worth exploring. 

I was cutting the hedge one day when along 
came this planner and his family. He had been a 
student at what is now the Anglia Institute and 
had written a dissertation, which it had been my 
pleasure to read, on the theme of Horsiculture, 
meaning the new cult of riding. This entails 
driving out to the livery stables somewhere in 
the home counties, for the pleasure of riding 
around the local byways and bridleways before 
putting the horse back in storage for another 
week. It’s a phenomenon with interesting envi- 
ronmental and social implications, but only this 
particular student found it a topic for analysis. 

Just the other day, friends at Middlesex Poly- 
technic who wanted me to share their delight in 
a dissertation bubbling over with ideas sent me 
the work of Chris Wilbert, an undergraduate 
there. Etiquette requires me to record that I 
don’t know him, nor was his examiner and am 
mentioning it without his knowledge. But I can 
understand how, amid endless meetings about 
how to spin out the budget, a piece of work like 
his must make his teachers feel the enterprise 
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is worthwhile. 

For a start he didn’t choose a 
title like “Some considerations of 
the impact of industrial capitalism 
on tree-fruit growing.” He called 
his piece, “The apple falls from 
grace.” It traces the role of the 
fruit through mythology and relig- 
ion, and the gardens and orchards 
that were all over 13th-century 
London, down to the present day. 
Now, although over 6,000 varie- 
ties of apple are known, commer- 

cial orchards are dominated by nine varieties, 
which most people claim have no taste. 

Thirty years of research have produced a 
compact, columnar, branchless “tree”, requir- 
ing no pruning and little space. Wilbert feels it 
bears little relation to a tree at all. As for the 
picking, this is done by an invisible workforce of 
part-time, mainly female and low-paid pickers, 
whose conditions of employment do not receive 
the degree of public sympathy given to agricul- 
tural workers. However, the Agricultural 
Development and Advisory Services Fruit 
Group advises employers on how to run a 
production line on “time and motion” principles. 

He tells us that in Nanking, a sixth of the 
trees planted in the city are fruit-bearing, 
including lychees and mangoes. And that in 
Chandigarh, capital of the Punjab, the roads are 
lined with peaches and plums. He doesn’t object 
to the London plane, but how much better, he 
suggests, to have the apple growing all over 
London again. He reminds us that apples sym- 
bolise health, immortality, love and fertility. 

I’m reminded of American legends of Johnny 
Appleseed, and of William Godwin’s comment 
200 years ago on Milton’s Paradise Lost: “Mil- 
ton has written a sublime poem upon a ridicu- 


| lous story of eating an apple, and of the eternal 


vengeance decreed by the Almighty against the 
whole human race, because their progenitor 
was guilty of this black and detestable offence.” 

The apple is the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge, and we can’t have too much of that, 
can we? I hope that the coming year’s crop of 
final-year students comes with imaginative 
explorations of topics which are so com- 
monplace and close to hand that they are sel- 
dom thought of as thesis fodder. 

Except by their examiners. They’ve seen 
every kind of recycling of received opinion on 
big issues, and yearn for work that reflects 
personal conviction, research and scholarship. 
Anyway, modern scholars of the Old Testa- 
ment tell us that it was actually a pomegranate 
that Adam and Eve tasted in Eden. 
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storage is no option at alland will only 
lead to widescale leakage of PCBs 
into the environment. 


Michael Snell 

Manager, Group External Affairs 
Rechem International Ltd 

Hants 


Alesson for Labour 


Congratulations on publishing Dilip 
Hiro’s excellent, anti-imperialist 
article on the history of the Arab 
ruling classes and western 
attempts to prop them up (“A few 
of our favourite kings”, 

17 August). 

One wonders, however, if the 
Labour front bench will get a chance 
to read it. And if they do, will they 
understand the political implications 
it should have for them? 


Keith Flett 
Lansdowne Road 
London N17 
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@ The tale ofa policeman, whose 
holiday was ruined when he was 
forced to travel hundreds of miles to 
give evidence at a court case which 
did not take place, was cited 
yesterday as an example of how 
police are treated as “second-class 
citizens” by British courts. 

The South Yorkshire branch of the 
Police Federation says the system 
should be changed to give officers 
equal status with the criminals they 
arrest.—Daily Telegraph (George 
Moor) 


@ The Prince will be treated asa 
National Health Service patient 
during his seven to 10 days in 
hospital. 

In preparation for his arrival the 
leading Nottingham department 
store, Jessops, delivered a new 
three-piece suite, adesk, new 
curtains and a television. 

And the Prince’s personal chef will 
be constantly on hand “to minimise 
the confusion to the ordinary 
workings of the hospital”, a hospital 
spokesman confirmed.—Yorkshire 
Post (Mrs A Marlow) 


@ King Hussein of Jordan went to 
one of our public schools and then to 
Sandhurst. Why then does he 
apparently not know right from 
wrong?—Letter in the Evening 
Standard (D Duggan) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Back pages 


Colin Ward 


The TV character with whom I 
identify totally is the old gent in the 
Yellow Pages ad. He rings around 
the secondhand bookshops for a 
work on fly-fishing by J R Hartley. 
Finally he locates a copy. Yes, he’ll 
call and collect it instantly. And his 
name? Well, of course, it’s J R 
Hartley. 

You can laugh, but the second 
most common embarrassment for 
authors is to run out of copies of 
their own books. Everyone 
assumes that when all else fails, the writer of 
this elusive out-of-print book must have a 
secret hoard of copies. The other embarrass- 
ment is the opposite: to have the floorboards 
sagging under the weight of parcels of your own 
unsold works. There’s nothing new about this. 
Henry David Thoreau was obliged by the terms 
of his contract to buy the unsold copies of the 
first of his books, and wrote in his journal, “I 
have a library of 900 volumes, over 700 of which 
I wrote myself.” 

It has happened to me twice. When Pearsons 
bought Penguin and closed its education section 
in 1974 there were some books which had gone 
too far through the printery to be stopped. As 
an alternative to pulping they gave the authors 
the chance to acquire as many copies as they 
wanted just for the carriage costs. “TIl have 
them all,” I said, full of wounded pride. “There 
are rather a lot,” warned Tony Lacey of Pen- 
guin. “So much the better,” I replied, and I gave 
them in parcels of 44 to every school I visited. 
Today I only have two copies, but I actually see 
that book still in use, and I blush for the out-of- 
date illustrations. 

The second time demonstrates the sheer 
perfidy of publishers. In breach of contract, a 
publisher remaindered a book of mine without 
giving me the chance to buy up the stock. A 
friend in the book trade bought the lot from the 
remainder house and I’ve slowly sold them ever 
since. The irony is that I’m now overtaken by a 
new reprint. 

But the J R Hartley syndrome is much more 
familiar. Authors get six free copies and in- 
stantly give them away to the people who have 
helped them. When a book goes out of print, as 
mine usually do, every scholar from Syracuse to 
Sydney reckons that the author is the last 
resort for a loan of his or her copy. Never mind 
the airmail costs, if they’re interested in what 
you've written about, how can you be churlish 
enough to resist? 

This is why I know Mr Hartley’s dilemma 
inside out. I was once talking at a meeting in 
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Toynbee Hall, along with the poet 
and propagandist for the Yiddish 
language, Avram Stencl, editor of 
Loshen un Leben, which he used 
to thrust on people with a mission- 
ary glint in his eye. He read one of 
his poems and, sitting next to him 
on the platform, I couldn’t help 
noticing the stamp on the back (or 
front in Yiddish) of his own book. It 
said Tower Hamlets Public Libra- 
ries. “Do you mean to say,” I 
whispered, “that you don’t have a 
copy of yéur own poems?” He smiled sera- 
phically and replied, “No. Naturally, I gave 
them all away.” 

Unlike J R Hartley, Avram Stencl was inno- 
cent of the Yellow Pages, and would, I imagine, 
have felt affronted rather than pleased if a book 
of his turned up in the secondhand trade. How 
could the owner bear to dispose of it? All the 
same, the very week that someone wrote to me 
wanting the loan of an out-of-print and out-of- 
date book of mine of which I only possess one 
battered copy, I chanced to be in Carlisle. The 
new public library, which is sited, as they all 
ought to be, right in the middle of the city’s new 
shopping centre, had a shelf of ex-library books 
for sale. 

We all know that it’s a pathetic gesture of 
public libraries these days to raise a little cash 
by selling off books which aren’t borrowed very 
often. That’s why I owna copy of the Municipal 
Yearbook for 1984. Sometimes they sell off 
standard works which should have been kept in 
the basement for posterity. It’s a short-term 
asset-stripping policy of which no one who 
believes in libraries can approve. All the same, I 
bought there for 20p a copy this book of mine 
which my enquirer had been vainly seeking. She 
was delighted and I was flattered. 

But the lessons of the Hartley ad for authors 
are to hang on relentlessly to just two copies of 
your own hard-won output. Forget about the 
Yellow Pages and refer all enquirers to the 
Inter-Library Loans service to which every 
public and educational library in the country 
belongs. Give it time and it will serve you 
marvellously. 

Many years ago I saw a small ad in the 
personal column that said: “Good prices paid for 
any novels by Gerald Kersh in any condition.” I 
chanced to have seen half a dozen in the six- 
penny box outside our local junk shop. So I 
bought them and sent them off to the box 
number. Back came a generous cheque and a 
letter of thanks. You'll have guessed who 
signed it. Yes, of course, it was Gerald Kersh. 
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of fossil fuels (eg, coal, oil) whereas 
Scott’s pulp mills burn “biomass” 
(branches, twigs, bark, etc), thereby 
generating 70 per cent of its energy 
needs. At some sites, surplus energy 
is sold to local electricity companies. 

4. Minimal quantities of low 
toxicity herbicides are applied once 
or twice (never more than three 
times) during the life of a tree. These 
are sometimes sprayed from the air 
but in very tightly controlled 
situations and never near rivers or 
streams. Insecticides and fungicides 
are rarely, if ever, used—and then 
only in situations where it is safe to 
do so. 

5. Rainforest: Scott had no plans 
whatsoever to destroy rainforest in 
Indonesia. It was conducting a 
feasibility study to see whether a 
tree farm could be established in an 
area of tropical savannah and with- 
drew from the project, having 
decided to meet its future needs for 
woodpulp in other ways. 

It is fashionable to criticise 
manufacturing companies on 
environmental grounds. We’re happy 
to be judged on our achievements in 
these areas—but preferably by 
critics who understand the facts. 


C D Morgan 
Scott Limited 
East Grinstead 
West Sussex 
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@ The Golden Man was then shifted 
toa side wing of the cathedral, but a 
week later Mr McComb received 
another call from the Dean of Lincoln 
which revealed the true nature of the 
problem. He complained that the 
statue was too “confrontational”. 

A cloth was draped around the 
statue’s waist, then it was moved to 
the Russell Chantry, a side chapel 
with a “risque” mural by Bloomsbury 
artist Duncan Grant, which is 
normally kept locked. —Observer 
(George Moor) 


@ She probably complained she was 
a lonely child, in England while her 
parents were abroad, but I don’t 
think she’s justified. We saw her a 
lot. She used to come out for holidays 
and we’d come and take her out from 
Oxford at least once a 
term.—Nicholas Henderson in the 
Sunday Times (Sigbrid Rabiger) 


@ Parents of 33 Moslem pupils have 
withdrawn their children from a 
Church of England school in 
Manchester in protest at an alleged 
“lack of Islamic teachings and 
values”.—Financial Times (L C 
Britt) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Fine art of the 
shipwright’s trade 


The proper domain of econo- 
mics, wrote Kropotkin a cen- 
tury ago, is the satisfaction of 
human needs with the least 
possible waste of energy. In 
his day it could be exemplified 
in the beautifully balanced 
transport economy of the flat- 
bottomed spritsail barges, 
peculiar to the Thames estu- 
ary and the Kent and Essex 
coasts. 

The barges, which carried 
straw and fodder to the city’s 
horses, would return with 
dung and stable litter for the 
farms and market gardens. 
The barges carrying the yel- 
low stock bricks that built 
Victorian London returned loaded with refuse 
and ashes from the city rubbish dumps, to use, 
along with local clay, chalk and river mud, for 
burning the bricks. 

This “rough stuff’ lay on the marshes behind 
the creeks and estuaries for 12 years before 
being incorporated in the brick slurry. The 
purple or green bubbles you can see on old 
yellow bricks are from glass in the ashes. The 
bricks were fired in clamps in the open air, 
carefully designed to use the wind. A little pile 
of ashes was ignited at the bottom and the stack 
burned from one to two million bricks for a 
couple of months, using no extra fuel at all. 

The barges were also incredibly energy- 
efficient. I once went on the Westmoreland, 
tied up at Halstow. It could carry 40,000 bricks 
with 5,000 square feet of sail, handled by one 
man anda boy. There was a winch to pull the sail 
up and the sprit itself was used as a derrick for 
unloading. By the 1950s it was only used in the 
Thames Barge Race, started 125 years ago by 
William Dodd, known as the Golden Dustman as 
he made a fortune collecting and selling rubbish. 

He has a near namesake, James Dodds, 
whose life has been similarly entangled with 
Thames barges and boat-building. At school an 
“under-achiever”, happiest working on a Baltic 
trader at weekends, he left at 15 to become a 
four-year apprentice in the Maldon shipyard of 
Walter Cook and Son, a firm specialising in 
rebuilding and repairing Thames sailing barges 
and Colchester smacks. 

The sheer excitement of the ancient art of 
boat-building has pushed him ever since. Dodds 
went to art school and ended up a graduate of 
the RCA. He now lives in a village near ours, 
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with a formidable expertise 
about the way wooden ships 
have been put together ever 
since Noah built the ark. He 
has done some of those ex- 
quisite axonometric drawings 
to show how a boat is put 
together, which we dismiss 
as technical illustration, as 
though it were easy. He turns 
out a stream of paintings, 
woodcuts, linocuts, vinyl 
engravings, and mixtures of 
several of these, just to 
celebrate the ancient arts. 
When he added a printing 
press to his workshop at 
Stoke-by-Nayland his mind 
turned to books. There has 
been a stream of ready-made themes. He did, 
for example, a little book of George Crabbe’s 
poem Peter Grimes, which rightly went down 
big at Aldeburgh. It pushed home the grim 
truths of the fisherman’s life that underlie Ben- 
jamin Britten’s opera. 

He is attracted by the similar arts of the 
builders of windmills and watermills. They suc- 
ceeded in combining the skills of carpenter, 
blacksmith and foundryman to produce machin- 
ery that lasted for centuries, harnessing the 
power of wind and water. 

His latest is a lovely book of the text of 
Kipling’s poem The Shipwrights Trade (Jardine 
Press, Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk CO6 4SD, 
£9.95). It was well chosen, for Kipling stresses 
the experience of Dodds himself, “How very 
little since things was made/Things have altered 
in the shipwright’s trade.” Unlike almost every 
other English poet, Kipling had a reverence for 
craft skills, and knew that if you were going to 
build a boat, or a house, or a chair, out of wood, 
there were, at the most, three ways of going 
about it. 

For James Dodds, “the poem brings back 
feelings of my own youth spent in and around a 
labyrinth of lean-to boat-sheds, barges, blocks 
and spars, learning a trade.” We face a future 
with an endless supply of humans and a dimin- 
ishing supply of resources. The work of people 
like Dodds tells how our ancestors perfected 
the art of using renewable resources, an im- 
mense amount of human labour and an even 
greater budget of skill, just to be able to move 
anyone or anything, even the heaviest of loads, 
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the “Old Glasgow Museum” bya 
hostile directorate, it had become the 
permanent poor relation ofa 
department dominated by the 
market-driven kudos of the fine art 
salesroom. 

It was on the personal initiative of 
Elspeth King and I that in 1975 the 
original name was restored. We also 

’ published a collecting policy for social 
history, the first of its kind in Scottish 
museums. The unstinting support for 
this policy from thousands of 
ordinary citizens resulted in the 
assembly of what has been described 
as “one of the finest urban collections 
in Europe”. 

As the products of each new area 
of collecting went on show, the 
response from the public was 
overwhelming, generating an 
avalanche of new acquisitions. It was 
this process of popular 
re-identification with a born-again 
People’s Palace which gave rise to 
the fatal jealousy towards the 
institution and its curators so evident 
in Mr Lally’s diatribe. The palace’s 
independent, warts and all, critical 
approach to such taboo subjects as 
political history, religion, slavery and 
exploitation, were increasingly in 
conflict with the public relations’ 
juggernaut of “Glasgow’s Miles 
Better”. 

What Mr Lally and his SDA 
advisers required for Glasgow’s 
reign as European City of Culture, 
was a sanitised self-congratulatory 
history, to underpin a new status quo 
utterly at odds with this city’s radical 
past. 


Michael Donnelly 
West Princes Street 
Glasgow 
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@ But the Latin/Greek battle is 
already lost. Medical students now 
are obliged to remember the names 
of illnesses and parts of the body 
from the noise the words make, not 
by knowing their roots. You will not 
be surprised to learn that a medical 
correspondent of the Independent 
last week wrote: “The bacteriais...” 
And if she is under the impression 
that bacteria is a singular word, one 
may wonder what else she 

believes. —Daily Telegraph (George 
Moor) 


@ Equity general secretary Peter 
Plouviez said last night: “British 
Equity welcomes talented foreigners 
working in our country, even when 
they are required to play such an 
obviously British part as 

God.” —Today (Katie Mallett) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Lead soldiers 


Colin Ward 


There’s this old gent called Roy 
Lewis who, after 20 years in the 
Times’s foreign department and a 
further spell as African reporter 
for the Economist, retired and 
bought a Columbian press, a com- 
posing stick and several hundred- 
weight of type. He called himself 
the Keepsake Press and began 
printing at least two dozen vol- 
umes of poetry and an endless ser- 
ies of “poem cards”. All poets 
yearn for such a publisher. 

But he also wrote a comic novel about pre- 
historic times called What We Did to Father 
(Hutchinson, 1960). It was seized upon by the 
science-fiction world as, in Brian Aldiss’s 
words, “the most astute and funniest prehisto- 
rical fantasy ever written” and was given a new 
name by Penguin as The Evolution Man. A cult 
book in the sci-fi subculture, it has just re- 
emerged under that title from Corgi, and in 
French, with the title Why We Ate Father. 

Anyone reading this history would find Mr 
Lewis an unusual character and would wonder 
about his relationship with Dad. I found the 
answer in a little book, from another private 
press in Cornwall, called A Father's Imprint. 

Here he tells how he was, as a boy in Edg- 
baston, a real disappointment to his parents, 
never sticking at anything. Father was a school- 
master turned business executive, whose high 
standards in everything ruined his aspirations, 
and made Mrs Lewis shake her head sadly over 
his intransigence. (Exactly like the prehistoric 
mother in The Evolution Man.) 

But when Roy was 14, another boy brought 
an Adana printing press into the art class. “I 
experienced that blinding revelation known as 
religious conversion, totally and irrevocably, 
my soul enthralled, my eyes, ears and nose 
enslaved. I must print.” He sold all his toys and 
sent his 45 shillings to Adana and found, like 
every amateur printer, that you need an awful 
lot of type to set up the smallest page. To do 
Father justice, he was impressed by this sud- 
den passion and persuaded someone with a 
Monotype machine to punch out founts of Cas- 
lon Old Face. 

What could he print of his own? “In truth, 
nothing. My thoughts, my ideas, my opinions 
were my father’s. Inevitably, tome, poetry was 
something you studied at school. To write it 
was unthinkable. .. It meant exploring one’s feel- 
ings, which was avoided in our house.” 

In the end, he sold his printshop for £5, 
worked for a university place, and spent a 
lifetime in journalism only to return to printing. 
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And to writing novels. (The next to 
appear will be The Reign of the 
Extraordinary King Ludd.) He was 
co-author of The English Middle 
Classes and Professional People, 
and even had a new play at the 
Edinburgh Fringe last month. 

His is the classic history of the 
boy who fell in love with printing, 
from Benjamin Franklin down to 
me, and consequently was obliged 
to become a writer. So I was 
delighted to meet his publisher at 

the bottom end of Cornwall. For Roy’s child- 
hood memoir is one of a series (and costs £5.95 
from the Patten Press, Old Post Office, New- 
mill TR20 4XN). Others include Mervyn Levy’s 
Reflections in a Broken Mirror at £10, and 
Frances Partridge’s The Pasque Flower, or the 
History of an Obsession at £7.95, published to 
coincide with her third volume of diaries. 

The publisher is Melissa Hardie and she has a 
range of other topics like Cornish memoirs and 
severely practical monographs on health man- 
agement and research, aimed at professionals 
in health care. She presents an interesting 
merging of the traditional private-press limited 
edition and the newest computer-set desktop 
publishing. 

But there is more to her than that. Down the 
garden at “The Hive”, there is the Jamieson 
Library of Women’s History, a collection of 
about 10,000 books, second only to the Fawcett 
Library in London, to which it is affiliated, and 
available to all. It covers women in relation to 
literature and the arts, the home, health care, 
the sciences, education and general biography. 

For non-metropolitan scholars, and thanks to 
the Great Western Railway, Penzance has good 
links with the Midlands and the North. I rejoiced 
to find, in this Cornish idyll, not only a challenge 
to the urban bias in publishing, but a reminder 
that if we must pore over books, it can perfectly 
well be done in a garden full of doves. 

They are there because one day her husband, 
Phil, was waiting for his train at Paddington and 
bought a copy of the Amateur Woodworker, 
caught by the headline “Build your own dove- 
cote”. He did, and they flourish, a tribute to the 
power of the printed word. A 17th-century 
amateur printer wrote triumphantly: “With 
twenty-six soldiers of lead I shall conquer the 
world.” Well, they didn’t quite, but in Novem- 
ber Patten Press brings out Roy Lewis’s King 
Ludd, which he describes as “an historical 
tease”. Nice to find a publisher Luddite enough 
not to be owned by either Maxwell or Murdoch. 
Melissa is much more mellifluous. 
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Yes, sir 


Sean French has got it wrong again 
(“Diary”, 14 September). Neither 
national service officers in training 
nor anyone else called a Sergeant 
“sir”. His anecdote should refer to 
Warrant Officers such as the RSM 
(Regimental Sergeant-Major) or 
SMIG (Sergeant-Major Instructor in 
Gunnery). I believe the original 
wording was “I ‘sir’ you, sir, and you 
‘sir’ me, sir but...” 

The anecdote may have got 
corrupted by confusion with 
Malcolm’s reply (in Macbeth 1,2) to 
the question “What bloody man is 
that?” 


David Bradnack 
Thame Road 
Aylesbury 

| Bucks 


A transcript error altered the sense 
of a sentence in Anthony Barnett’s 
political column last week. The 
sentence: “Everybody knows that 
there’s no free speech in Britain,” 
should have begun “Everybody 
knows there’s no right to...” 
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@ Aman whotried to rape a 
55-year-old businesswoman was told 
by an Old Bailey judge yesterday that 
it might have been better for her if it 
had been successful. 

Judge Anthony Edmondson told 
James Fry: “It might have been less 
distressing for her if you had 
completed the full offence of rape 
because her ordeal would have been 
over in ina few minutes, but she had 
to suffer for a full hour.” —Daily 
Telegraph (Richard Olszewski) 


@ After years of inexplicable delays, 
London Underground has finally 
owned up: a Northern Line minute is 
no less than 84 seconds long. 

It seems that LRT’s platform 
indicators, designed to reassure 
travellers by telling them how long 
they must wait for the next train, are 
programed to deceive: “They're not 
real times,” explains a spokesman 
helpfully. “When the ‘three-mins’ 
sign goes up, it’s not meant to be 
taken literally. Some of our minutes 
on other lines are a bit less than 60 
seconds so it cuts both ways.” — 
Daily Telegraph (George Moor) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Paper people 


Colin Ward 


Maureen Richardson is one of 
those people who must always be 
making something. When I first 
knew her in the fifties she was into 
rag-rug making, rush weaving, 
straw-work and hedgerow basket- 
ry: all the gypsy crafts that in- 
volved materials ready to hand. 
She kept her bees in straw hives 
just like the ones in Bewick’s 
engravings from the 18th century. 
When the children were off her 
hands, she attended a short course 
in papermaking at Camberwell School of Art. 

She learned that most amateur papermakers 
were content to buy slabs of ready-made pulp 
and produce very beautiful writing paper from 
them. But this was not what made her want to 
explore this craft. The author of a recent book 
on her work explains that Maureen had “a 
concern for the vast consumption of wood pulp 
by the paper industry and the excessive de- 
mand made on the world’s trees. So much 
cheaply produced paper was used thoughtlessly 
and so much went to waste.” 

It was axiomatic for her that paper should be 
made of local materials that would otherwise go 
to waste. So she went foraging for plant fibres 
and by now has accumulated over a hundred 
useful species and dozens of creative combina- 
tions. They can be farm wastes like the straw of 
rye, flax or maize; tree products like willow; 
vegetables like scarlet runner beanstalks or 
onions; flowers like marigold or poppy; or 
weeds like dandelion, thistle, or giant hogweed. 
People buy her papers as pictures, and pub- 
lishers use them as decorative endpapers or for 
fine bindings. But she does also make papers 
you can write on—somehow I feel too inhibited 
to type on them. 

Just because they get exhibited all over the 
world, she has been obliged to run summer 
courses on Plant Papers, demystifying the art 
of papermaking, at the home-made house her 
husband Brian built at Brilley in Herefordshire. 
At other times, he runs two-week building 
courses at the Centre for Alternative Tech- 
nology at Machynlleth in Wales. 

Obviously they both hope that something 
more brushes off than the technology of making 
paper. Visitors notice the turf-covered roofs 
and the solar panels providing hot water as well 
as the magnificent view over the Wye Valley 
with the Black Mountains beyond. The Richard- 
sons cherish the integration of workspace and 
living space, and when the time came to build a 
papermaking studio, they flouted all the ac- 
cepted ideas about building. Brian explains that 
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there are “no foundations, in the 
sense of ravishing the site by dig- 
ging holes and filling them back up 
with messy, expensive concrete; 
no damp-proof course. Everyone 
knows you must have this, but our 
building is off the ground and has 
the air flowing freely around and 
under it, so it needs none. No ‘wet 
trades —concrete, brick or 
plaster. These are difficult ma- 
terials to handle; heavy, and 
requiring strength and special skill 
to get good results. No roofing tiles. A butyl 
rubber sheet sheds the water and is prevented 
from blowing off by a layer of turf sods, which 
also deaden the sound of rain beating down, and 
provide a soft sort of handknitted appearance to 
help the building tuck itself into the rural land- 
scape.” Nor are there plastic gutters: the roof 
tilts to one corner to collect the rain into a 
storage tank for watering the vegetables. 
There aren’t any paints or timber preservatives 
either, since “noxious chemicals are wickedly 
expensive and harmful to humans and bats 
alike.” 

I got the feeling that going on a course about 
making Plant Papers is really a lesson in chang- 
ing habits and attitudes to life. So I asked 
Maureen what kind of people went. She told me 
about one: an “old Africa hand” who had seen in 
Malawi how schoolchildren had just one exer- 
cise book to cover all subjects for a year. She 
knew there was plenty of paper in the city so, on 
learning that anyone can make paper if they 
learn how, she was inspired to take her new 
knowledge to teachers there, in order that they 
might teach the children in turn. (Anyone can 
improvise the equipment from anything.) She 
reckoned that there were enough serviceable 
materials around to make a paper capable of 
taking pen or pencil, and which anyway only had 
to last a year. 

Anyone can launch an appeal for half-used 
exercise books to be shipped out, like old spec- 
tacles or jumble-sale dresses, to central Africa. 
How much better, thought this student, to 
export a skill which could last a lifetime with 
every child who learned it. So I realised that 
learning to make paper from plant materials 
isn’t confined to wall decorations and lamp- 
shades. After all, the Japanese have built paper 
houses for centuries. It’s a skill anyone can 
acquire using no energy beyond the human 
kind, and no materials beyond those that the 
rest of us burn, bury or put in the dustbin. 

That’s the good news shining out of Here- 
fordshire. 
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less likely to need admission for 
psychiatric care than the rest ofthe 
population. 

Editorial constraints do not allow 
us to respond in more detail to the 
other inaccuracies in Mr Campbell’s 
article but we would be happy to 
provide further information to 
anyone who is interested. 

For 33 years, Maharishi’s global 
organisation has been dedicated to 
promoting peace, prosperity. and 
progress for the people of all nations. 
It is too late now for any unbalanced 
reporting to harm its growth. We 
invite anyone to learn TM or any 
aspect of Maharishi’s Vedic Science 
and verify the reality for themselves. 


Peter Warburton 

Minister of Information and 
Inspiration 

World Government of the Age of 
Enlightenment 

Mentmore 

Bucks 
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The best years of their 
lives 


Inour issue of 21 September, “The 
best years of their lives” was 
attributed to Alexander Cockburn 
alone. JoAnn Wypijewski should have 
been given joint credit with him. 
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@ It was, however, a materially 
deprived childhood and [John] Major 
was sent to school in second-hand 
blazers. This humiliation perhaps 
contributed to his growing 
resentment against his teachers. 
Before long he became a 
rebel.—Observer (Peter Walton) 


@ Stubbins, 25, threw paint stripper 
over her and set her alight after a row 
at their home in Pocklington, near 
York. 

Mother-of-three Lesley was ona 
life support machine for two weeks 
after the attack. She spent another 
11 weeks in hospital. 

But she plans to visit Stubbins in 
prison: “It’s selfish but I wonder if 
he’s going to hate me. I don’t want 
him to remember me the way I was 
that night.” 

She also admitted that Stubbins 
often beat her up but she added: “He 
always cleaned me up afterwards or 
took me to hospital or bought me 
presents... He showed me how to 
love somebody.” —Northern Echo 
(Lynne Strutt) 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Outsiders 


Colin Ward 


Round our way, where every 
other shop in the local high streets 
seems to be an estate agency, we 
have dozens of houses for sale. 
And just as we used to tut-tut a few 
years ago about the astronomical 
prices being asked for houses, so 
today we tut-tut about how little 
they have gone down, in spite of 
the alleged collapse of the property 
boom. 

Everyone on the inside, willing- 
ly or not, is part of a conspiracy to 
make it impossible for those on the outside to 
burst the bubble, and get a roof over their 
heads. These outsiders paradoxically tend to 
belong to families local for generations, who 
simply aren’t rich enough to buy their way into 
the housing market. They figure in two reports 
just out. The first gives the findings of a survey 
by Action with Communities in Rural England 
on Tackling Deprivation in Rural Areas; Effec- 
tive Use of Charity Funding (£6 from ACRE, 
Stroud Road, Cirencester GL7 6JR), which lists 
14 kinds of deprivation that are a feature of 
some people’s lives in most country areas, not 
just in remote places. 

Apart from the lack of affordable housing, 
there is the lack of access to public transport, of 
local services and facilities (and the high cost of 
those that do exist), coupled with low incomes 
and lack of job opportunities and of control over 
resources. A similar list comes from the report 
of the Archbishops’ Commission on Rural 
Areas, Faith in the Countryside (Churchman 
Publishing, £12.50). Its 48 recommendations to 
government include the removal of restrictions 
on the use of local authorities’ income from 
house sales for new social housing, and an 
increase in the Housing Corporation’s invest- 
ment in rural housing associations. Its 100 
recommendations to the Church include making 
its own land available for low-cost housing 
rather than selling it to the highest bidder. 

People may start housing associations and 
then learn that the Housing Corporation has run 
out of funds and the building societies have lost 
interest. At Haverhill in Suffolk, a group chose 
the sensible option of self-build on a council- 
owned site, only to learn that the self-build 
management company involved had gone into 
liquidation. It explained to the council that, “we 
were unable to meet our immediate commit- 
ments due to one of our funding building 
societies defaulting.” 

One category of rural people who make no 
demands for special treatment ought to be the 
lucky ones—those whom family history has 
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given access to a patch of land. 
Only planning policy stands in their 
way. Policy is based on a few pro- 
positions that may not be queried. 
One is that the rural landscape 
should remain as it was in 1948— 
apart from large-scale destruction 
by farmers and the building of 
roads. Another is that those “pre- 
cious agricultural acres” are holy, 
even if the bottom has fallen out of 
the market. A third is that any new 
housing should be extension or in- 
fill of existing villages. A fourth is that any 
proposed new house elsewhere has to be lied 
about so that it appears to be the home of one of 
that dying breed, the agricultural worker. A 
fifth, unspoken, policy is that if you are rich 
enough, you can get away with anything. 

Where I live, there are several families 
whose names go back in local records for 200 
years. Peter is a farmer’s son in Ruth Rendell’s 
village who is getting married and wants to build 
a house on the farm, as property round here is 
far beyond their means. The house “would not 
be obtrusive, but a bungalow set near his 
parents’ home and the ancient farm”. Despite 
the united suppport of the parish council, his 
application was turned down. 

Tom (a distant relation of Peter) has lived all 
his life in our parish. He and his wife have raised 
seven children in the family house and wanted 
to have a smaller retirement home on their own 
adjacent land so that one of their children’s 
families could move into their house. The parish 
council observed that it “warmly supports this 
application”. Planning permission was refused, 
“in that the site is situated in the countryside”, 
and because the proposed dwelling “represents 
the undesirable addition to the sporadic resi- 
dential development in the countryside which, if 
permitted, would be to the detriment of the 
character of the area”. 

Now this hamlet has always been a nucleus of 
settlement, reinforced in the 1960s, "70s and 
’80s by completely new or rebuilt and extended 
houses. No precedents would be set. So an 
appeal was made to the secretary of state. It 
failed, as the inspector was “satisfied that not- 
withstanding a scatter of dwellings in the vicin- 
ity, the appeal site lies within predominantly 
rural surroundings”. 

So neither young Peter nor old Tom can build 
a house, even though they don’t have to face the 
cost of acquiring the land. Meanwhile, in both 
these iocal parishes, there are half a dozen 
houses offered for sale at six times the price it 
would cost them to build. 
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may be converging with some ofthe 
main demands of the modern 
women’s movement. Ann Oakley 
accuses us of “double-think”, but 
does not explain why. Perhaps you 
could devote space to a wider debate 
on family policy, so that we can 
exchange ideas rather than 
unsubstantiated gibes. We’d 
welcome the chance to have a more 
detailed debate with Ann Oakley and 
others. 

Meanwhile, if your readers want 
to judge for themselves, The Family 
Way can be obtained from the 
Institute for Public Policy Research, 
18 Buckingham Gate, London SW1E 
6LB (£10 or £5 for students). 


Anna Coote 
Research Fellow 
IPPR, London SW1 


Mandela’s view 


Maybe Nelson Mandela acquired his 
“belief that the IRA was a popular 
force for national liberation, fighting a 
classic anti-colonial war” (“Oracles of 
society”, 28 September) in response 
to the observation that the British 
army in Ireland has every appearance 
of an unpopular force waging a classic 
colonial counter-insurgency 
campaign. 


Paul Colbeck 
Richmond Road 
London E8 
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@ John Mortimer donned his new 
hat as chairman of the Royal Court 
Theatre this week and tried to 
persuade big business to donate 
money. “One potential sponsor 
accused the Royal Court of having a 
left-wing bias and was reluctant to 
give anything,” says Mortimer. “I 
told him that now that I am chairman 
there is no way that it is left 
wing—witness the fact that I intend 
to vote for Neil Kinnock.” —Times 
(George Moor) 


@ As university students prepare 
for the start of the academic year, 
Tory recruiting sergeants are out in 
force targeting the environmentally 
concerned. 

Leaflets are being handed out 
highlighting the benefits to the 
environment of private ownership. 
“If whales were privately owned,” 
the leaflet argues, “maybe they 
would be well looked after too.” 
—Times (George Moor) 
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Product-minded 


Colin Ward 


It’s not only the Bogeywoman who 
is guilty of that dreadful reduction- 
ism that turns every relationship 
and service into the delivery of a 
product from a supplier to a con- 
sumer. Higher education long ago 


; realised that having a business 


school and courses in marketing 
was a winning way of gaining a 
reputation (“we’re no ivory 
tower”), an income (“we send all 


| our middle management there”) 


and the favour of government 
(“we’re rising to the challenge of 1992”). 

Countless curricula vitae certify that the job 
applicant is a trained absorber of market wis- 
dom, and it shows everywhere. You will have 
noticed how British Rail’s management has 
renamed passengers as customers and your 
journey as a product to be sold in the most 
lucrative market, ie, business trips paid for by 
the firm. I’ve mentioned before the classic 
statement by Northampton Council’s parks 
department that “anything must fight for its 
place within a given market. Allotments are no 
exception to this principal [sic].” 

Nor is education. Half the current tragic 


demoralisation of the production-line opera- | 


tives in this market (teachers) results from the 
attempt by our market-wise ministers to im- 
pose quality-control principles on their hapless 
output. The legislators themselves, of course, 
buy in the bespoke market, paying over the 
odds for all those imponderables that can’t be 
measured, just as they do in personal transport, 
housing, medicine, cuisine and culture. 

The market ideology brings with it an incre- 
dible arrogance towards low-grade recipients of 
public policy. Citizens who don’t fit the con- 
sumer image, for one reason or another, are a 
dead loss to be written off or contained out of 
sight. Hence the government’s intolerable 
attitude to the Probation Service, which, in case 
you've forgotten, began as a voluntary initiative 
to keep people out of jail. Hence its refusal to 
recognise in its aproach to general practitioners 
that the doctor in Hackney has quite a different 
task from that of his/her counterpart in Herst- 
monceux, that the task of collecting a tax on 
residents is simple in the latter and incredibly 
hard in the former, or that the teaching of Eng- 
lish in Pimlico School, where the children on the 
roii have nearly 50 different home languages, is 
quite different from the task that faced the tea- 
chers of the Secretary of State for Education. 

A new report that has found it inevitable, 
en route, to underline the incompatibility 
of our different approaches to the user 
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of services is From Paternalism to 
Participation: Involvement in 
Social Services, by Suzy Croft and 
Peter Beresford. Funded by 
Rowntree, it comes for £4.95 from 
Open Services Project, 15 Falcon 
Road, London SW11 2PJ, and is 
a forerunner of these research- 
ers’ findings, which will come 
from Macmillan with the title 
Citizen-Involvement: a practical 
guide for change. 

This is about those agencies, 
statutory or “voluntary”, which cater for people 
the market would like to shed as minimal con- 
sumers. The authors stress that there are two 
conflicting social philosophies. “It’s one thing to 
talk of bringing social services in line with 
Marks & Spencer by increasing customer input 
and safeguards. It’s quite another for people to 
have more say in the business and its impact on 
their lives. Mixing them up is likely to raise 


| expectations unrealistically and can end in bit- 


terness and disillusionment. ” 
The first philosophy is that of consumerism, 


| in which agencies seek information from users 


to improve their efficiency, economy and effec- 
tiveness. The second is self-advocacy. “Here 


| the aim is empowerment. People want to speak 


for themselves. Service users seek a direct say 


| in agencies and services to gain greater control 


over their lives. They don’t just want to get 
involved in the administration of services.” The 
authors find that “Consumer approaches tend 
to be service-provider-led; those for self- 
advocacy, user-led.” 

This is an important distinction, and we can 
extrapolate from it the insight that the govern- 
ment’s public relations job on matters like 
health, education or selling off the electricity 
industry uses the language of the self-advocacy 
approach to conceal its belief in the consumerist 
approach. You can have a national curriculum or 
a national health service, or you can buy your 
way out of both. 

Ideological fashions have a limited life-span. 
But when the Bogeywoman retires to Dunrulin, 
Dulwich, all the other politicians will be obliged 
to come out from behind her skirts and confess 
that they too have been seduced by the market 
model. They’ve all been won over to the leaner, 
trimmer economy. They’re all product-minded, 
and my fear is that the glib, market language will 
survive a change of rulers, along with all that 
prattle about a trimmer economy. The fact that 
it fails to meet ordinary human needs and dis- 


torts human relationships is just seen as an 
| inevitable side-effect. 
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poor. That is why, recognising US 
hegemony, there is a role for the 
western left in campaigning for a 


Ripping yarns 


Sean French (Diary, 28 September) 
should take a leaf out of the book of 
that other self-professed walker, 
Bernard Levin. 

In his television series In 
Hannibal's Footsteps, he gave usa 
lingering shot of himself reading a 
novel in his hotel room; his reward 
after the day’s hike. 

But—horror—after finishing each 
page our guide tore it, 
ceremoniously, from the book’s 
coverless spine. 

This trick, Bernard explained, 
reduced the weight of the tome as his 
journey continued. Moreover, the 
destruction might be carried out with 
alight heart, since he carried only 
paperbacks and, as we all know, 
“paperbacks aren’t proper books at 
all.” 


Terry Eccles 
Aberdare Gardens 
London NW6 


Oil rig widows 


In the editing of “Stand by your man” 
(5 October), the Oil Information 
Centre was wrongly described as the 
OILC, whichis, in fact, the Oil 
Industry Liaison Committee. 
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Come back Dr B 


Colin Ward 


Even though British Rail conducts 

its dealings with the rest of us 

through an obfuscating cloud of ex- 

pensive “public relations”, every 

bit of railway news is bad news. 

First, there’s the growing disquiet 

about safety following cuts in la- 

bour costs. Bizzarely, it was the 

Post Office that had to write to BR 

this month to condemn its “cost- 

cutting initiative, regardless of the 

needs and fears of your custo- 

mers”. Secondly, there is the fares 

horror. In May, ticket prices went up by an 
average of 9 per cent. This month in my region, 
they were.increased by between 15 and 20 per 
cent, and there is the certainty of an increase on 
InterCity and Network South East of 9.5 per 
cent in January. 

Finally, as the winter timetable came into 
effect, travellers discovered that there were 
over 100 fewer services, while yet more are to 
be chopped next May, according to leaked 
documents. Patrick Donovan of the Guardian 
explained that, “BR has tried to mask the im- 
pact of route reductions nationally by drip- 
feeding information on a local basis.” 

It’s tragic, because, if only the railway bosses 
could bring themselves to be honest with us, 
they would find us queuing up to join the BR 
Supporters’ Club. This has nothing to do with 
Channel 4’s wallow in steam nostalgia. It is 
because of two incontrovertible facts. The first 
is that, in terms of death and injury, rail travel is 
infinitely safer than road travel. Rail disasters 


`| make news, particularly when related to cost- 
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@ Berkshire libraries are failing to 
meet their income targets because 
the public are bringing their library 
books back on time. 

Mr R Kirby told the community 
services committee on Monday: 
“When the fines are put up, it 
encourages people to return their 
books on time. It has taken about 18 
months since the last increase to 
recover. ”—Maidenhead Advertiser 
(B Stopps) 


@ Yorkshire farmer Norman Scarth 
has failed to persuade a court that he 
should be acquitted of a charge of not 
wearing a seat belt because he was 
considering committing suicide at the 
time.—Yorkshire Evening Post 
(Andrew Scorah) 


cutting. Road accidents, with a far greater toll of 
injuries and fatalities, aren’t news at all—just a 
fact of life. 

The second is that rail transport is far more 
energy-efficient than all those cars on all those 
choked-up roads. This has been obvious for half 
a century; it isn’t a conclusion from our sudden 
discovery of global warming. But quite different 
criteria are used for road and rail investment. 
No one expects roads to show the same return 
on capital. 

Our folk-devil in the train-users world is the 
late Dr Richard Beeching, appointed 30 years 
ago to make the railways pay commercially. He 
was hired from ICI at what was then an outra- 
geous fee, and his solution was simple: cut out 
the lines that dou’t pay. We all criticised him for 
not seeing that the most important thing about a 
railway network is precisely that it is a network. 

But Beeching knew perfectly well the dilem- 
ma that government, as well as citizens, avoid 
today. In 1964, addressing a conference of 
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railwaymen and union officers, he 
set it out in words worth quoting at 
length: “If it were to be decided | 
that the railways should operate as 
a social service, without neces- 
sarily being obliged to pay their | 
way, it would still be necessary to 
decide how much service should | 
be provided and at what cost, and 
to limit the cost by confining rail- | 
way services to those spheres 
where they are capable of giving 
better value for true cost than 
other means of transport...In major respects, 
therefore, the problems and tasks confronting 
us would be the same as at present. But there 
would be one difference of potential impor- 
tance. If we were to operate as a social service, 
the sensible outcome would be a limitation of 
our services to those fields in which rail gives us 
the best value for true cost, whereas, if we 
operate on a strictly commercial basis, we 
should confine our services to those fields in 
which rail seem capable of giving best value for 
actual costs incurred...” 

Beeching went on, “Although we are obli- 
gated to make the railways self-supporting, we, 
the British Railways Board, regard our obliga- 
tion to run the railways in the best interests of 
the whole community as being the overriding 
one.” 

Thus, even Beeching, whom most see as the 
butcher of the branch lines, felt a responsibility 
which the current bosses of BR deny in the face 
of government determination to whittle away 
the “public service obligation” payments. 

The government’s white paper on environ- 
mental strategy, This Common Inheritance, 
while admitting that “transport contributes 20 
per cent of our total carbon-dioxide emissions, 
most of which come from road transport”, is as 
vague on railways as on everything else. It 
promises support for high levels of investment 
by BR without saying where the investment is 
to come from. 

But every step in current BR policy is calcu- 
lated to drive ordinary travellers, as opposed to 
expense-account business passengers, off the 
trains. If only the BR board could feel able to be 
honest with us and with its employees, it could 
force a showdown with the government’s ad- 
visers. We need a rail strike, not of NUR and 
ASLEF but of the BR board-members, ap- 
pointed from above to harden up the industry 
for selling off. They ought, having learned the 
complexities of railway operation and its role in 
the future economy, to win their place in history 
as champions of the railway. 
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known as “black laws”, in force in 
Punjab, Kashmir and North East 
India, as documented by Amnesty 
International, has produced 
dictatorial conditions—in 
contradiction to the whitewash of 
India as allegedly the world’s “largest 
democracy”. 


Iqbal Singh 

National director 

Sikh Human Rights Internet 
London N4 


Not seriously funny 


David Widgery’s review of Tariq Ali’s 
“Redemption” was serious and 
excellent (Books, 12 October). It 
made a change from the 
contributions to the Tariq Ali 
industry that have passed for 
reviews elsewhere. 

Widgery is probably correct to say 
that Alex Mango, Sugar Brink and 
Nutty Shardman will have the last 
laugh. But it is worth pointing out 
that, at least since Trevor Griffiths’s 
Comedians, some of us on the left 
have felt that laughing is a serious 
business. Indeed, placed astutely in 
the right dialectical contradiction, 
laughter can change the world. 
Whereas the only thing Tariq Ali’s 
book will change is his bank balance. 
It is not seriously funny. 


Keith F lett 
London N17 
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@ The stun device was chosen after 
experiments with animals on 
mock-up entrances [to the tunnel] in 
France and Britain. 

Mr Crowley said that, “the option 
of immediately killing animals with a 
fatal charge was not pursued because 
it would not be acceptable from an 
animal welfare viewpoint.” After 
activating the system, rogue animals 
would be quickly caught and 
humanely destroyed in mobile cages, 
he said. —Guardian (Alan Tobias) 


@ Harrison is a no-nonsense toughie 
who has already assembled a staff of 
110. Their job is to hand out up to 
£420 a year to any eligible student 
who asks for it. Harrison still finds 
this remarkable. 

“This is not lending. This is giving 
money as part of an educational 
expansion programme. The fact that 
the student has to pay the money 
back is the only resemblance toa 
loan.”— Education Guardian (Basil 
Ransome-Davies) 
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Middlesex man 


Colin Ward 


Allthat stuff about Essex Man, like 
Carshalton Man 15 years ago, is 
part of the patrician fantasy that 
pervades English life. In the dream 
world of snobbery, anybody who is 
anybody lives either in the Geor- 
gian streets of the city centre or 
the remote countryside, like the 
eighteenth-century aristocracy 
with a rural estate and a town 
house, paid for by slaves in the 
West Indies. 

The truth, known to us all, is 


that a majority of the British people, like a | 


majority of Europeans and North Americans, 
live in suburbs. It is the characteristic settle- 


| ment pattern of this century. Yet suburbs have | 


been the target of such a barrage of criti- 
cism—social, fiscal, aesthetic, political, but 
overwhelmingly snobbish—that the very word 
suburban became a term of abuse in the folklore 
of the intelligentsia on both the right and the 
left. 

It was not until the postwar years that a 
school of sociologists, architects and historians 
emerged (like H J Dyos, J M Richards, or 
Nicholas Taylor whose The Village in the City is 
absurdly out of print) who became connoisseurs 
of the suburban environment and its advantages 
as a habitat for most of our fellow creatures. I 
put it this way since the suburb is also the safest 


| place for many other species, such as foxes and 


badgers, since farmers were subsidised to 
make “the countryside” uninhabitable by them. 
I’ve a working knowledge of big swathes of 
London’s suburban hinterland and complete 
ignorance of the rest. So I had that nice explora- 
tory feeling when visiting a son in a patch of the 
lost county of Middlesex, mentally ticking off all 
those aspects that made it a good suburb. In 
fact, it was that most desirable of places, a 
suburb of a suburb. So there was no High 
Street: no branches of the usual multiples you 
see in every main street in the land, not even 
any building society or estate agents’ offices. 
But there was the station, key link to every- 
where else, even though it had been carefully 
minimalised so that it could be unmanned from 
7pm onwards. Around it was the usual handful 
of small shops. Then I saw how, in the road 
from the station, the houses, from the 1890s to 


1920s period, had been altered beyond recogni- | 


tion by generations of home improvers. The 
latest was one of those nightmares for planning 
officers that we all love to see. Not only had the 
owner covered the walls with vertical crazy- 
paving, but he had then concealed them by 
adding on a full-width porch or veranda sup- 
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ported by Etruscan columns: a 
mini-version of the South Fork 
ranch in Dallas. 

The room in the next street for 
which our youngest pays £45 a 
week is only 10ft by 7ft, so he took 
me for a tour. Round the corner 
was a primary school, a park with 
football pitches, formal gardens 
with seats and a playground, as 
well as an avenue of trees remain- 
ing from the past, allotments and a 
whole series of back alleys for gar- 

ages and small businesses. There was a branch 


| library and the once usual workaday shops: 


plumber, electrician, car and cycle spares. 

Our destination was the Chinese Chippie. 
The elderly owners had sized up local demands 
and adapted to them. So they sold fish and chips 
and the usual variants, eat here or take-away, 
as well as the basic range of Cantonese dishes. 
We settled for cheese omelettes, chips and 
beans. Wipe away your gourmet smile, for this 
was the first place I’ve been to for a decade 
where a cup of tea costs 18p. We stayed for 
about an hour and a half at our Formica table. 

When we came in, the clientéle was an el- 
derly mother and harassed daughter, meeting 
to explore some problem, while, several tables 
away, grandpa was entertaining a one year old 
in a pushchair. Then in came a very old man 
without his teeth, but with an orthopaedic 
sprung walking stick, which he used to amuse 
the baby. Then a customer came in with a black 
Labrador dog. This attracted the old man who 
stroked the dog, rewarded by a lick. 

After that came the schoolchildren, sprawl- 
ing around with their fizzy drinks, and then a 
different generation of kids, skateboards under 
their arms, and the local builders knocking off 
work. If we’d been there in the morning we 
would have seen the bacon-and-eggs breakfast 
mob or the lunchtime rush. 

The point is that in most places I know, 
whether country towns or old suburbs, there is 
just nowhere providing a warm space, with a 
cup of tea to sit over for hours, for a cross- 
generational selection of low-spending custo- 
mers. Not only that. I remember Nicholas Tay- 
lor noting how, “It is one of the most 
important features of the social life of our 
suburbs that back alleyways and back gardens 
should give sanctuary to the specialised crafts- 
man, who has very often operated there for 
generations.” Many are now doomed, not just 
by the uniform business rate, but by the land- 
lord’s assumption that it’s OK to squeeze the 
last pound of rent. 
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or 150 years we have had í 
commissions and com- 
mittees discussing the 4 
parlous state of British 

technical education which, for 

all that time, has been blamed 

for the declining share in world 

markets of our manufacturing 

industries. Current debates 

are actually very old indeed. 

One inquiry in the late 1950s 

concluded that the problem was that techni- 

cal education was too narrow, producing 

engineers, technicians and craftsmen who 


knew all about their speciality, but little of | 


anything else. Technical education must be 
“liberalised”. 


But instead of urging the liberalisation of | 


technical teaching, it recommended a new, 
obligatory, subject: Liberal Studies. This 
became a new industry in itself, with con- 
flicting ideologies and the usual horror stor- 
ies. Heads of departments of electrical and 
mechanical engineering would declare, like 
old clubmen, that any topic was fine, as long 
as sex, politics and religion were barred, to 
which newly appointed Liberal Studies 
teachers would respond that these were the 
only things worth serious discussion. 

The whole scene got watered down into 
general studies, complementary studies, 
communications skills and so on, but the 
1960s Liberal Studies boom left permanent 


effects on one generation. 
Some colleges economised by 
using technical teachers to 
impart their hobbies rather 
than their expertise. They be- 
came transformed when pas- 
sing on their love of photogra- 
phy or dinghy-sailing to the 
same part-time students. 

I now think that the lasting 
achievements of Liberal Stu- 


i dies were in the arts, where lives were 


changed. We used to hear of triumphs at the 
then Yeovil College where everyone was 
writing poetry. I watched a great double-act 
by a potter and a painter at Brixton College, 
convincing a job-lot of conscripts that they, 
too, were artists. 

Part of the unspoken agenda was that 
every college had its “low-level” students 
among the craft apprentices, assigned, just 
like the bottom streams in schools, to the 
newest teachers. At the then Harlow Tech, 
they were the bricklayers, who would glee- 
fully march into the classroom chanting, 
“We're the brickies, we’re the thickies.” 

In 1965, at the then Croydon Tech, the 
one group kept out of sight in the basement 
was the gas-fitters. Their Liberal Studies 
hour was late in the afternoon, run by me 
and an unrelated namesake, Philip Ward, a 
brilliant performer on the 12-string blues 
guitar. Our inquiry into student preoccupa- 


tions revealed that getting to sleep at night 
was a major problem. Studies show that 
insomnia is a constant cause of concern for 
the young. 

So we did six weeks’ work on sleep. We 
read all the literature. We knew all about 
dreams and REMs (rapid eye movements), 
and we listened to the class’s ribald views 
on the soporific effects of masturbation. We 
learned about total relaxation. Empty your 
mind! Consider every last toe and finger of 
your body! Are they truly in repose? 

Phil Ward achieved the impossible. He 
induced the class into sleep through self- 
hypnosis at 4.30 in the afternoon. 

Sorting out problems totally different 
from the ones that actually occupy our 
minds is a guaranteed sleep-inducer. Take 
Paul Theroux’s The Mosquito Coast: the 
narrator’s father has dreams of turning the 
swamp into an earthly paradise. “I see a 
hatchery over here and a water-tower over 
there, and a boiler. Lack of ice isn’t a prob- 
lem in the tropics, but lack of hot water 
is—who would have guessed that?” 

I would have recommended that kind of 
reverie, except that it wasn’t published until 
1980. That year, a man came from the Gas 
Board to repair something or other. He 
said: “We’ve met before. Didn’t you and 
another fellow called Ward teach at Croy- 
don Tech?” I admitted it and he said, “Well, 
I've never lost a night’s sleep since then.” 


attitudes north, unaltered, smacks 
of colonialism by not understanding 
or addressing specific Scottish 
needs, our past and present 
peculiarities. “1990” accentuates 
and condones the above. 

Glasgow council and “1990” are 
similar to the (now abolished) GLC 
in the emphasis they give to 
previously non-political areas—the 
arts and culture. Via huge 
multi-million pound ad campaigns, 
both have taken on the Tories at 
their own game and won. There is, 
however, a difference: the GLC, 
for all its faults, was enabling and 
innovative: the nearest the left has 
got to a post-labourist populism in 
the 1980s. Beneath the surface, 
Glasgow is an old-style, 
unrepentant, labourist authority 
with a PR gloss. 


The council proposes to sell 
Glasgow Green in order to 
build a motorway through the 
centre of the city. In the 1950s and 
1960s, Glasgow had its heart torn 
out by redevelopment that gave us 
Easterhouse. Labour is repeating 
the same high-handed mistakes. 

Nor will the council allow 
opposition. After starving the 
People’s Palace of funds, it gagged 
Elspeth King from making public 
statements and sacked Michael 
Donnelly for his opposition. 

Pat Lally and his council friends 
try to defend their actions by calling 
opposition “ex-Communists” and 
“Stalinists”. 


Gerry Hassan 
Fullarton Street 
Dundee 
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@ A fast food cafe in Brighton is 
charging customers 10 pence for a 
half-pint cup of water—from their 
tap. 
But the chef at the Mei Mei 
insisted: “Once the customer has 
got a cup of water, they can have it 
refilled as many times as they want, 
at no extra charge.” —Brighton & 
Hove Leader (C F Garvey) 


@ Prior to being interviewed on 
radio yesterday Kenneth Baker 
revealed that he would have been a 
priest had he not become an MP. 
After conferring with Tory minders 
he mysteriously changed his 
answer to gardener on air.—Today 
(George Moor) 
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@ Q: Do you find any sort of porn 
unacceptable? A: Perhaps screwing 
things like chickens is a bit off 
because they probably die. Women 
being mounted by horses is ok, 
though, because that doesn’t harm 
the animals.—Interview in 
Company magazine (Elaine 
Stevenson) 


@ The survey found that children 
in commercials also conform to 
sexual stereotyping. In the 
Prudential pensions “I want to 
be...” commercial, the young girl 
says “I want to be like Mummy”, 
while the young boy says “I want to 
be a slug”.—Observer (Haydn 
Waters) 


